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The 
LITTLE 
PINK & WHITE 
HaT Box 


¥ 


‘| = quaint little lady first saw the light of day last 
spring, and she came in answer to a call for help. The 
Armand Company had manufactured a face powder of 
very superior quality and they needed a fitting container 
for their exceptional product. 


So, from one of the various corners of Advertising 
Headquarters, out popped this winsome young person 
with her dainty “ Little Pink and White Hat Box” and 
the deed was done. It proved just the link needed to 
connect this new face powder with the dealer’s counter. 


Whatever the manufacturer’s “missing@ink” in mer- 
chandising or advertising, it is the business of this organ- 
ization to supply it with 100% efficiency. A letter to the 
Armand Company.of Des Moines will be certain to bring 
a reply containing illuminating information to anyone 
interested, 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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An Anchor to Windward 


In troublesome times 
consumer knowledge of 
your goods has a wonder- 
fully steadying influence 
on your business. 


Some manufacturers 
hesitate to start a cam- 
paign because of the size 
of the investment neces- 
sary to initiate a national 
campaign. It costs too 
much to cover all classes 
at once—on a scale which 
will insure results. 


* * * 


The solution of this 
problem is to start your 
campaign with the far- 
mers—a class whose 
property has been stead- 
ily increasing for a score 
of years. 


A moderate appropria- 
tion used in the Standard 
Farm Papers will tell the 
story to one out of every 
two or three farmers in 
a given class or section. 
And in most of the big 
farming sections about 
half of the people are 
farmers. 


If there was ever a 
time when a manufacturer 
needs the influence of the 
steady pull created by 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 


consumer advertising it is 
right now. 


We will gladly furnish 
you with any desired in- 
formation. 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Progressive Farmer 

Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 

Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago’ 
Bstablished 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Betablished 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 
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How to Establish and Carry On an 
Effective Service Department 
for Retailers 


One Strong National Advertiser Helps the Merchant on All Manner of 
Problems and Finds It Pays ’ 


By Frederick C. Kuhn 


Manager, Retailers’ Service Department, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


IT am in a small town and we depend 
on cotton for a money crop. I find 
it very hard to collect accounts and of 
the “so-called” best people. My busi- 
ness friends are the poor white man 
and negro, and if wasn’t for them I 
could not stay in business for twelve 
months. The “so-called” best people 
are always over sold, and I find them 
easy to sell but hard to collect from. I 
can sell all the goods I am able to buy 
but the problem is being able to collect. 


T. N. Grirrin, Lynchburg, S. C. 


Au is one of the problems 
put up to our Retailers’ 
Service Department, and it fairly 
represents the type of “help” for 
which we are constantly asked. 
Our answer will be found later in 
this article. It is better that such 
a request be left unanswered than 
that it be answered without a spe- 
cial inquiry into the general sub- 
ject of small-town collections. In 
other words, the inauguration and 
operation of the right kind of 
service department for retailers 
is no task for the faint-hearted 
manufacturer. But if carried on 
incerely, the work pays increas- 
iny dividends by backing up the 

onal advertising in a convinc- 

Way. 


RETAILERS NEEDED HELP 


ctober Ist, 1916, we announced 
ur trade the formation of a 
ilers’ Service Department. 
had long felt the need for a 
d, constructive service de- 
ed to co-operate in solving the 


many problems that daily con- 
front the dealer. Events of the 
past four months have. conclu- 
sively demonstrated the success of 
such a service and suggest a de- 
scription through the pages of 
Printers’ INK. 

In visiting the stores of paint 
and varnish merchants throughout 
the country one is immediately 
impressed with the great diversity 
of selling methods employed and 
the varying degrees of success the 
dealers achieve. Some turn their 
stock five times a year, while 
others turn it but once. Some 
keep their cost of doing business 
below 18 per cent, while others 
don’t know how to find out what 
it costs. Some are successful in 
landing all the profitable jobs, 
while others permit their trade 
to become demoralized by mail- 
order houses and cut-price compe- 
tition: 

Yet there are few lines which 
if handled on a systematic, up-to- 
date basis bring such excellent re- 
turns as paints and varnishes—not 
alone in direct margin. of. profit, 
but in stimulating the demand for 
other merchandise. When a per- 
son decorates his home it, usually 
suggests the purchase. of new fur- 
niture, screens,. window shades, 
hardware fixtures, and. -other 
equipment. Now, if one: merchant 
can develop paints and varnishes 
into one of the most.-profitable 


Table of Contents on page 130 
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branches of his trade, why can’t 
others? Surely there is some- 
thing besides the personality of 
the merchant responsible for his 
success. With proper modification 
the methods of one store might be 
successfully transplanted to other 
localities. 

It was with this thought in 
mind that we laid plans for our 
Retailers’ Service Department. 
We believe the average merchant 
wants to know how to sell more 


Silent Partners 
in your Business 


é 


AW FRANK FREDERICK C. KUHN 


CM LEMPERLY 
Pent Imeurence, PYnance, ete 


Retevi Adnertinng 
4 GLAS, A.D JOYCE, 


J Do’ JG. WEBER, 
Retail Acrommmng Systems — Rirtas! Story Mavmgemen! 


Costs rising? Profits falling? Stock 
turnovers slowing up? Put your 
problems up to our Retailers Service 
Department—let us counsel with you 


Success 


Chairman Advwory Board — Retox! Selling Methods 


Sinckikeepng ond Display 


keting facts. We spent from early 
June until late October calling on 
retail trade in half a dozen States 
We studied the workings of the 
most successful stores, analyzed 
costs, turnovers, buying systems, 
etc., and secured through our 25() 
representatives and sales manag 
ers working plans used by the 
most enterprising merchants in 
their territories. We consulted 
with manufacturers, editors, bus 
iness men, as well as universitie 
conducting retail mer 
chandising courses, 
and carefully classi- 
fied and card-indexed 
this information for 
instant access. 

One of the things 
we emphasized was 
that nothing would 
be stereotyped. Ours 
would be a_ purely 
individual service. 
When a_ merchant 
asks for advice on 
some knotty problem 
we would not go to 
a file of musty papers 
or send him a collec- 
tion of plans ready- 
made months in ad- 
vance. Were we to 
do this, he could just 


0. A HASSE, 


RH. HORSBURGH, 
Credet Probleme Collections 


ET us analyze conditions in your 
[ town. Let us study the problems 
that daily confront you Let us 
examine trade possibilities. Let us get 
behind the scenes. Give us permission 
personally to check every branch of your 
business—stockkeeping. location and dis- 
play, sales plans, local competition. 

We won't promise to do the impossible 
We don t think we can run your business 
better than you. But if you meet us half- 
way we shall construct a definite sales 
plan for you—give you selling schemes 
best suited to your class of trade, help 
educate your clerks, pla your advertis- 
ing, give you sound, practical, merchan- 
dising advice. We not only want to sell 
you, we want to serve you 


Retail conaitions are changing‘ Busi- 
ness is gravitating to the big city Chain 
stores are springing up Canvassers are 
cutting im on your profits. Mail order 
trade 1s booming Every retail merchant 
feels the press of rivalry 

But there ts a way to beat competition 
Others have done it—with fewer advan- 
tages and less ability than you. We have 
been in touch with the most prosperous 
merchants—big town, little town—and 
uncovered the secrets of their success. 
These we have carefully classified—on 
hand for instant use But we have no 
stock suggestions or ready-made plans. 
This is an individual service Our Mer- 
chandising Suggestions will be designed 
especially to suit your local conditions. 


as well read a book. 
Perhaps the most 
valuable feature ‘of 
our department is 
that it is not a one- 
man affair. Early in 
the game we realized 
the need for an ad- 
visory board which 
could be consulted in 
regard to any partic- 
ularly intricate prob- 
lems put up to us for 





RETAILERS WERE MADE TO KNOW THAT A BOARD OF 
TRAINED MEN WERE AT THEIR SERVICE 


merchandise, and we determined 
to help him do so. But we would 
not promise to do the impossible. 
We realized our plans would only 
meet with success where the deal- 
er was in a receptive mood and 
willing to put them into practice. 
We frankly told him this. 

First it was necessary to hike 
to the small town to dig up mar- 


solution. We _ chose 
men from our organ- 
izations who by their 
experience were best fitted to dis- 
cuss authoritatively some partic- 
ular phase of the business. Their 
advice could be secured only 
through the Retailers’ Service 
Department. Active members of 
the board include: 

Adrian D. Joyce, general maii- 
ager sales and distribution; O. A. 
Hasse, manager trade sales de- 
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Seeds of Success 





We are going to show you that where 
actual garden seeds are planted your 
business will grow. 


You can’t plant seeds without ground. 


You can’t have ground for a garden without 
having a house. 


You can’t have a house and garden without 
having a home. 


You can’t find a home with its own flower and vegeta- 
ble gardens that doesn’t have alawn. And while there 
are exceptions to this rule, the rule is 'that such homes 
are happy, prosperous, substantial. There is something 
in this combination which spells ‘‘Prosperity.’’ It reflects 
an attitude of mind, a sense of comfort and security 
and contentment. Such homes have space for a garage, 
and it is usually occupied by one. Now between plant- 
ing your own garden and roaming the countryside in a 
car, lies all there is of the out-of-doors. 


So here you have the ideal Home and Out-of-dcoor 
Market for everything from seeds to wall paper, from 
automobiles to wheelbarrows. And this market radiates 
out from that vegetable garden. 


NOW NOTE THIS: In 1916 the Christian Herald was 
one of the three general magazines that carried the most 
Seed advertising. And already for 1917 more space has 
been contracted in the Christian Herald for Seed ad- 
vertising than was used in 1916. 


Homes that buy garden seeds buy everything else worth 
having. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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artment; C. M. Lemperly, ad- 
vertising manager; L. Schroeder, 
assistant treasurer; H. J. Doug- 
las, auditor; R. H. Horsburgh, 
manager department credits, col- 
lection and expense; John G. 
Weber, general stockkeeper ; Fred- 
erick C. Kuhn, chairman. 

Understand, our “Trade Sales” 
business comes from merchants in 
various classes of trade—hard- 
ware, general store, druggists, ex- 
clusive paint stores, lumber, etc. 
The largest number, naturally, are 
situated in the smaller trading 
centers. In most cases paint com- 
-petes with many other classes of 


INK 


vice about a new store location o: 
what lighting system to use, or 
how to plan a’ retail sales contest. 
That comes under. Every-day 
Problems—questions relating to 
some single phase of the business. 

Or say the merchant wants to 
plan a new arrangement of dis- 
play shelving. Upon receiving a 
diagram showing the dimensions, 
etc., we prepare blue-prints and 
give exact specifications for shelv- 
ing best suited to his stock re- 
quirements. We are in intimate 


touch with the leading manufac- 
turers of store equipment and are 
able to recommend types of fix- 


SPECIAL PLANS FOR SHELVING WERE MADE TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


merchandise for the dealer’s in- 
terest—and we are anxious to take 
it out of the side-line class. Our 
domestic trade is served from 
thirty-four warehouses and fac- 
tories scattered throughout the 
country. 

To simplify matters we divided 
the service into three classes: 

1. Every-day Problems. 

2. Complete Store Service. 

'3. New Agency Plans. 

Let us take them up one at a 
time. Suppose a dealer wants ad- 


tures best suited for the purpose. 
Each subject is taken up in detail 
in relation to the merchant’s local 
conditions. 

We have also completed an Ac- 
counting System, which enables 
the retailer to departmentalize his 
business and tell which class of 
merchandise is contributing most 
toward the profits. This is adapt- 
ed specially to the needs of tlie 
small-town storekeeper who usu- 
ally keeps his own books. Other 
special plans we have developed 
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BEST 


Our covers are drawn 
by such famous artists 


BEST as Borleau, Gassaway, 


covins Tee 


perbly reproduced in 
colors. 


Our various depart- 


BEST ments are conducted by 


EDITORIAL editors who have made 
POLICY a study of the wants of 


the women in the small 
towns. 


It is because THE AMERICAN WOMAN is 
so closely allied with the daily life of the women 
in the small towns that it is PREFERRED 


by them in their choice of magazines. 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net 


GUARANTEED 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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are a Stock-keeping System, De- 
livery System, Methods of Build- 
ing Mailing Lists, Suggestions for 
Comparative Tests, etc. The fol- 
lowing are some of the every-day 
problems on which we are pre- 
pared to give definite advice: 
Store management, trade: possi- 
bilities, sales arguments, compe- 
tition, business costs, the sales- 
people, choosing the location, 


store arrangement, store lighting, 
questions of law, shelf arrange- 
ment, standardization, store sys- 
tems, store openings, window dec- 
oration, sales contests, retail ad- 
construction, 


vertising, window 
delivery service. 

A fair example of an “every- 
day problem” put up to us is 
quoted at the head of this article. 
Our answer will show what was 
furnished the inquirer, after sev- 
eral days of consultation and dig- 
ging up of data. Part of our let- 
ter follows: 


It has been our experience that the 
common tendency among dwellers in a 
small town is to hold the merchant off 
for the longest possible time. Many 
people in the small town object even 
to the receipt of a monthly statement, 
and the merchant has to rely upon 
jollying them along to get his cash. If 
the bankers were to go after these 
people they would not only help the 
dealer but increase their own business 
and have the financing done through 
the proper channels, namely the banks. 

If this plan failed you should take a 
more definite stand with the so-called 
better class, but slow-pay customers, 
pointing out to them that your mar- 
gin over and above expenses is only 
10 per cent or whatever it might be, 
and if you are obliged to carry your 
customers a year you must necessarily 
borrow money from the bank at a high 
rate of interest, which practically wipes 
out all your profits. If you do not bor- 
row money from the hank to pay your 
creditors, you must necessarily make 
your creditors wait, which not only en- 
dangers your financial rating but the 
manufacturers and jobbers are justi- 
fied in charging interest. 

The slow-pay responsible trade should 
give interest-bearing notes, maturing cn 
a certain date which you should arrange 
to discount with your local bank. If 
the so-called better trade is not finan- 
cially responsible and has no tangible 
assets, and depends upon a more or less 
meager or uncertain income, then you 
should take a firmer stand in the exten- 
sion of credit. 

You do not indicate “whether your 
trade is responsible or to what extent 
you suffer loss. If you have lost con- 
siderable money it would be well to 
give some careful thought to the whole 
question and determine whether it 


would not be better to restrict your 
trade by declining to extend credit to 
anyone from whom you are not rea- 
sonably sure of obtaining settlement 
within a definite period. The idea is 
that the amount saved by your con- 
servatism or your promptness and strict- 
ness in collection methods would more 
than offset the profits on business you 
might lose. Especially is this true, con- 
sidering the cost of handling the un- 
profitable business and the mental an- 
xiety in collecting your cash. 

Another possible solution is by co- 
operating with your brother merchants. 
If they are confronted with similar 
conditions they should be only too will- 
ing to co-operate in taking a more firm 
stand in regard to terms under which 
the goods are to be sold. In discuss- 
ing this problem with Mr. H. G. Lari- 
mer, a successful merchant, he says he 
has seen this co-operative principle 
worked out very successfully in a num- 
ber of towns. Not only that, but. mer- 
chants have gotten together and ar- 
ranged a Pay Up Week—giving the 
thing a humorous touch. rm ¢ tried to 
get people to make remittance on past 
due accounts during a certain specified 
time. The newspapers were naturally 
glad to co-operate in this plan because 
it offered such splendid “copy.” 

Our experience has been, no matter 
what section of the country or the na- 
ture of crops on which the merchant 
has to depend, that the good financier, 
good credit man and good collector has 
no great difficulty in discounting all his 
bills. He does not extend himself too 
much, and is careful about the exten- 
sion of credit to other people, not hesi- 
tating to make a customer pay when 
the time is ripe. 

On the other hand, many merchants 
are opposite. Do not plan ahead and 
determine what bills they must meet, 
or to what extent they must keep down 
their accounts receivable. They are so 
constituted that they lack the requisites 
to make them firm business men. 

Frankly, your business problem pre- 
sents many difficulties. But we do not 
believe if you take the right view of 
the whole situation that you will find 
it insurmountable. The question seems 
to ‘resolve itself into five eae 

1. Cutting off the irresponsible, slow- 
pay and unsatisfactory trade, even to 
the extent of reducing the volume of 
business. 

2. Making plans to offset the reduced 
volume by doing an incréased business 
with the desirable trade. 

3. . Educate the responsible but slow 
pay trade to understand the merchant’s 
position and use the banking facilities 
available and paying for the accommo 
dation instead of making the. merchant 
their banker. 

4. Getting the local banker inter- 
ested in showing these people how to 
finance themselves. 

5. Getting together with the othe 
local merchants who are undoubtedly 
fellow-sufferers and deciding ways an‘! 
means to exchange credit experience 
and collectively cut off the undesirable 
trade. 

We appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity you have given us of being of 
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NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
22 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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“How much shall we 


spend for advertising P” 
Third of the sertes of 


articles on this question 


By J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


HERE is a thought for every manufacturer in a 
recent advertisement of the New York Central Rail- 
road headed “Will four tracks be enough in 1937?” 


How, asks the advertisement, can the railroads be pre- 
pared to meet the traffic demands of on, hundred and fifty 
million people in that year if they are not allowed.now to 
provide financial resources for expansion ? 


This established principle of sound railroading—to pro- 
vide in the business budget not only for maintenance of 
way to present markets but development of new ones—is 
a principle every advertiser should apply in determining 
the place of ‘advertising in the budget of his business. 


Unless your advertising policy provides, not only for 
the maintenance of your present volume, but for a rational 
business growth, you will probably never know how big 
a market there is for you in this land that is even now 
expanding beyond the hundred million mark. 


“We're afraid the limit of sale for an article of this 
kind has been reached,” said a client to us six years ago. 
A financial advertising policy to provide for progession as 
well as maintenance was urged and adopted. Today that 
concern’s advertising appropriation, on the same percen- 
tage plan established then, is three times what the volume 
of sales was then. 


The danger of reaching the saturation point among 
these hundred million Americans is far, far less than the 
danger of never reaching them at all. 


A definite, fixed place in the business budget for an 
advertising cost unit, nicely adjusted to a policy of ex- 
pansion as well as maintenance of sales, is the surest insur- 
ance against either a stunted growth or an over rapid one. 
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The American bathroom speaks 

log tly of the tahlieh. d place 
advertising has in our daily lives, 
Is it not time that the cost of adver- 
tising be established in an equally 
definite way in the business budget? 





That such a unit will be different for the product with 
a one time sale and for the product that repeats at short 
intervals is evident. ‘That the basis for a new article will 
be different from that for an old one; and that a market 
of known limitations, such as that for an automobile acces- 
sory, will require a provision different from one of un- 
known limitation, such as that for a breakfast food, is also 
evident. 


But that experience in the sane adjustment of adver- 
tising to other business factors cam, when ‘brought to bear 
on all the facts, establish such an advertising basis for these 
varying kinds of business, has been proved over a period 
of years, 


We should be glad of an opportunity to tell you how 
we have worked with other business men to solve this 
fundamental advertising problem, through our offices in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit or Cincinnati. 


The fourth article of this series will appear in 
PRINTERS’ INK at an early date, Copies of 
the preceding articles will be sent on request. 
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this slight service and hope our sug- 
gestions will be of some practical value. 
We should very much appreciate hear- 
ing from you in acknowledgment of 
them and receiving a frank statement 
of their adaptability to your individual 
needs. 


Another concern, in Michigan, 
was deeply concerned about losses 
following the sending out of 
goods on approval. It wanted 
light and we tried to shed a ray 
in its direction. Our letter, in 


part, was as follows: 


In Cleveland we are fortunate in 
having a very enterprising retail mer- 
chants’ board which meets frequently 
to discuss such problems. The ad- 
justers of the various department and 
other stores in town gather informal- 
ly at luncheon every two weeks and 
exchange the names of those customers 
who they believe to be abusers of.their 
store service. When a customer is 
regarded as an abuser it is made part 
of the credit information of the bu- 
reau. 

For instance, it has often been said: 
“What are you going to do when a cus- 


A Page of Window Display. Equipment 


Things that will make it easier to arrange novel and striking trims 
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tomer comes into the store, lays the 
merchandise on the counter and says, 
‘I won’t keep it.’” In order to avoid 
any unpleasant discussion it has been 
customary for;the merchandise to be 
accepted and credited on the account 
for the first time, but if it happens a 
second time the account in the store 
is closed and a report to that effect cir- 
culated among the other store adjusters. 
Now, speaking of the educationa! 
campaign, the. first work of this kind 
was an initial campaign conducted dur- 
ing the early part of 1915, when a series 
of small newspaper advertisements were 
placed in the four leading papers. We 
are not able to send you the small 
advertisements but have proofs of some 
of those used during the ee 
campaign during the Fall of that year. 
The second step in the campaign was 
the circulation of envelope inserts, of 
which 50,000 were distributed by the 
merchants among their charge accounts, 
particularly those customers who were 
in the habit of returning merchandise. 
These inserts not only discussed the 
matter of returning merchandise for 
credit but also other recommenda- 
tions of the Retail Merchants’ Board for 
standard business practices which aim to 
educate the public to a better under- 
standing of the retailer’s point of view. 
Wuat Various 
Citres Have 
ACCOMPLISHED 
There are three 
cities which can 
be taken as exam- 
ples of the dif- 
ferent methods of 
attempting to rem- 
edv the return 
evil. Denver has 
eliminated ap- 
provals and_ re- 
turns. St. Louis 
was the first city 





to establish a defi 





nite time limit 





frum wall board finished with Fist-Tene in 


Constructed 
decorative papers. Should not 
of 


. The could be simplified considered) 
A bechground such es this is slmost @ window displey by itsel, 
seady made, 


Can also be purchesed 





within which mer- 
chandise must be 
returned or the 
merchants will not 
accept it. In 
Cleveland we have 





distinguished __ be- 





Many simple forms can be-ma: 


c i} 
L Pasurds benches a a nay 
" ration. 
equipment for window decoxation- 
) 
bf 


PRACTICAL WINDOW DISPLAYS 


tween a hard and 
fast agreement 
and the _ Board’s 
recommendati 0.n s 
for standard busi 
ness practices. The 
good results. of 
ou r_ campaigns 
have been secured 
by arousing the 
interest of — the 
public and by the 
co-operation of al 
the merchants. La 
ter we hope to 





SUGGESTED FOR RETAILERS 


draw the lines 
little tighter and 
so on until we 
have eliminated a 
good part of th: 
dunjed chan naeeded fniheith PatTore @bUSE, 
eke hw A report fron 
(Continued on 
page 102) 
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Catalogues, 

Booklets, An- 
| nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides. Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 





: The nearest 
| Buckeye Cover 
| dealer will show 
| you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Changing from 
high-priced papers 


to 
Buckeye 
Covers 


1s a good way to cut 
the cost of printed 
matter, because it 
rarely cuts the 
quality. 


Buckeye Covers are mod- 
erately priced, but are best 
regardless of price for most 
Direct Advertisements. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF 'GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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Reverse English on the 
High Cost of Living! 


Here’s something to think about, you 
who have been worrying about sales to 
the eater: Why not advertise to the 
growers for a whiler—to the 58,000,000 
country people who do not have to de- 
pend entirely on the corner grocery and 


the delicatessen store. 

Folks who live a hundred miles from 
the metropolis eat three square meals a 
day; wear clothing, shoes and hats; live 
in houses with furniture in them; and 
do most of the other things that city 
people do. 

Everybody knows that the farmer to- 
day is the most prosperous and in- 
dependent man in the world! He is 
getting the high prices! He’s the grow- 
er! He’s beyond the range of the city 
food expense. Every time the High 
Cost of Living flattens your pocketbook 
it swells his! oon 
~ You can work with the high cost of 
living, not against it, by taking advan- 
tage of this favorable condition which 
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exists among the better class of farmers 
and villagers. 

You can tell these folks the story of 
your merchandise and educate them to 
ASK their storekeepers for your mer- 
chandise and to ACCEPT it readily. 
You can make 1,000,000 of them— 
The Farm Journal’s big family—your 
customers only by. advertising in The 
Farm Journal! 

You will stimulate your business, 
both for your country and your metro- 
politan dealers, for almost every city 
store has its share of country business 
and wants more! More business for 
your dealers means bigger profits for 
you. 

Nowhere else than in The Farm 
Journal can you find a thoroughly- 
established, nationally-circulating, con- 
fidence-building farm-family magazine 
with one million families wide open to 
conviction about YOUR merchandise. 

Your advertising agent knows the 
financial status of our farmers and 
knows what a powerful, influence The 
Farm Journal has on its 1,000,000 fam- 
ily. Let him map out an advertising 
campaign in The Farm Journal for 
you. His advice and co-operation, his 
experience in other lines, will sell more 
goods for you. Call on him now—today! 





The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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The New York Tribune 


announces the following 
additions to its 


CITTTT RM) 


Mrs. C. T. R. Lewis 


Mrs. C. T. R. Lewis has been appointed Fashion Editor of The 
Tribune Graphic. Mrs. Lewis has had an extensive experience 
as Associate Editor of Good Housekeeping and as Managing 
Editor of Harper’s Bazar. Under her direction. The Tribune 
Graphic will present fashions in a more timely manner than is 
possit!> in a periodical issued less frequently. 


E. M. Alexander 


Mr. E. M. Alexander has been appointed Advertising Manager 
of The Tribune Graphic. Mr. Alexander was formerly Ad- 
vertising Manager of Harper’s Bazar and more recently Gen- 
eral Manager of Le Costume Royal. 


A. Ek. Harrell 


Mr. A. E. Harrell has been appointed Manager of the Financial 
Advertising Department. He comes to The Tribune from the 
New York Times, where he built a lasting reputation as 
Advertising Manager of The Times Annalist. 











The New Type of Advertising Man 
Contrasted With the Old Type 


Does What He Advocate and Practice Represent Progress Over the Old 
Régime? 


By Charles Austin Bates 


[Eprrorrat Nore.—At Pinehurst were 
gathered 129 advertising men for a 
week of golfing. They were represen- 
tatives of the best types of advertising 
vorkers to-day. Mr. Bates, pre-eminent 
twenty years ago in advertising circles, 
was one of the number. After a lapse 
f several years he had come back inio 
the field. How did these modern adver- 
tising men impress him—their talk and 
their attitude? How did they compare 
with the men of the nineties who were 
n charge of the biggest opportunities 
or who were writing the biggest con- 
tracts for their publications? Mr. Bates 
records his impressions in the following 
iticle.] : 


AMPANT righteousness in 

the advertising business is 
nowadays more a reality than a 
pose. 

It has been my recent pleasure 
to meet a number of young men 
who cherish ideals concerning ad- 
vertising. They are real, sincere, 
H. to G. reformers, with enthu- 
siasm, initiative and the courage 
of their convictions to an almost 
alarming degree- One of them, 
who was a hat salesman not so 
many years ago, advocates the or- 
ganization of a Board of Regents, 
before which must come candi- 
dates for admission to “the prac- 
tice of advertising,’ to show 
proof, not only of freedom from 
turpitude, but of such skill and 
knowledge as may seem to insure 
service commensurate with the 
prospective charges therefor. This, 
{ submit, is proceeding with con- 
siderable celerity—not to say go- 
ing some. But surely it indicates 
an earnest desire to dignify the 
profession. 

_ All reformers are more or less 

impractical and_ over-idealistic, 

fut they “leave their bodies close 
eside the wall”—upon which 

they indubitably make an impres- 
on. 

Reformers, 
wing too far forward—they 

wel too far and too fast—but 


like psychologists, 


he reverse swing stops short of 
1 


taw, and little by little good 
ground is gained. 

Twenty-five years ago, a prom- 
inent advertising agent, referring 
to a client, said to an equally 
prominent magazine representa- 
tive: “That man has $180,000 in 
bank—how are we going to get 
a 6 

There were exceptions, but I 
believe that was the fairly gen- 
eral attitude of agents, publishers 
and solicitors toward the adver- 
tiser. And many a list was made 
up, or modified, at “Lipton’s,” or 
“Under the Umbrella.” 

The agency man gave Frank, 
or Ted, or Charlie, a piece of 
business, not because of the value 
of his papers, but because he was 
a good fellow. and perhaps had 
declared a birthday. 

I am told that this is no longer 
true—or if true, only to a very 
limited extent. 

Speaking of the probable value 
of his wide acquaintance, one of 
the best-liked magazine solicitors 
told me the other day: “Friend- 
ship gets me into the office, but it 
doesn’t sign up any business. I 
don’t want an order because the 
agent likes me, but because he 
knows my publication has value 
for his client. The business that 
doesn’t pay theiadvertiser doesn’t 
pay me.” 

That’s the new attitude. 


HOW AGENT REGARDS ADVERTISER 


Nowadays you hear of agents 
restraining their customers—ad- 
vising caution—cutting down ex- 
penditures pending experiments 
and trade investigations—taking 
the position of the lawyer who 
keeps his clients out of court. 

More and more the agent is the 
agent of the advertiser—a con- 
fidential, conscientious employee— 
and not a broker, or dealer in 


i space, depending for his pay upon 
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a commission from the vendor. 

Twenty years ago Frank Mun- 
sey and I made ourselves jointly 
and severally unpopular by main- 
taining that the agent, if he were 
accurately horizontal, did nothing 
for the publisher, and was, there- 
fore, not entitled to be paid by 
the publisher. Munsey tried it 
out on his magazines, but neither 
agents nor advertisers would 
stand for the change—so he re- 
stored the agent’s commission, but 
I doubt if he was ever forgiven. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


The other day I asked one of 
the most successful of the young- 
er agents if he thought publish- 
ers’ commissions to agents would 
ever be abolished, and he said he 
See they would and ought to 

e 


So advertising is becoming a 
profession, rather than a business, 
and is developing ethics. The 
young men are taking themselves 
seriously and are looking further 
ahead than the immediate dollar. 
They have principles—perhaps as 
yet slightly flexible under the pres- 
_ sure of necessity—but still prin- 
ciples. 

In the past, there have been 
those who professed righteousness 
—for revenue and whose right 
hands were kept densely in ig- 
norance of certain activities of 
the lefts, but these young idealists 
are sincerely in earnest. In high 
degree they recognize their obli- 
gation to their clients. They 
must be the repositories of the 
trust and confidence of the men 
for whom they direct the expen- 
diture of money, and they meas- 
ure up to the responsibility. 

Twenty-five years ago a good 
many advertising men lived spirit- 
ually north of fifty-three where 
there is no law of God, or man. 
They played “the game” and “got 
the coin.” If the advertiser went 
broke—never mind—a new one 
was born every minute. 

I used to cringe a little when 
I was called upon to define my- 
self as to occupation and say I 
was an advertising man, for I 
knew I should feel myself instant- 
ly sliding down the toboggan of 
my hearer’s respect. 


INK 


People generally expected an 
advertising man to be a loud- 
mouthed, loudly dressed, blatant 
fakir, who was only a_ shade 
more respectable than “Grand 
Central Pete” and “Louie the 
Dip.” Unfortunately there was 
some ground for such an assump- 
tion. 

It seems paradoxical, but twenty- 
five years ago advertising was a 
young business and all young busi- 
nesses attract the irresponsibles— 
those who are not definitely set- 
tled in life—those who look for 
“easy money.” Time was when 
doctors were mainly charlatans, 
and bankers were pawnbrokers. 
Not so long ago the great automo- 
bile industry was thoroughly in- 
fested with porch-climbers and 
strong-arm men. 

A new business is like a new 
mining camp—but by and by the 
schools and churches come in and 
a Chamber of Commerce is or- 
ganized. Graduates from the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines replace 
the rough-necks and _ propriety 
succeeds license. 


THE ORIGIN OF TRUTH IN ADVER- 
TISING 


It seems only a little while ago 
when I first heard the story that 
Wanamaker asked John E. Pow- 
ers for something new in his ad- 
vertising and was advised: “Be 
honest—it has never been tried 
before.” 

And the humiliating truth was 
that Powers wasn’t far wrong. 

A few of the old order still 
persist, but the men who are mak- 
ing real successes in advertising 
and in the advertising profession 
know that however effective lying 
may be, truth is better. The fakir 
rides for a fall, and the man who 
pays money for dishonest adver- 
tising will have red figures on his 
balance sheet. 

One of the newer agents told 
me last week that in his opinion 
the man to make the next great 
hit in advertising would be he 
who advocated, strongly and per- 
sistently, extreme moderation in 
statement. 

That is merely another way of 
advising truthfulness, but it bends 
slightly backward. That is the 
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cendency of the admirable ideal- 
ists, and it is having a good effect. 

I do not agree with the idea of 
‘xtreme moderation. If the 
statement is true, it cannot be too 
forcibly made. It is not the form, 
but the matter, that is important. 

But the main point is that 
these young men are thinking. 
Chey are clear, clean, crisp and 
honest. They are in deadly ear- 
nest, and they are going to get 
somewhere, just as sure as guns. 

They are doing better than they 
know, and better than you and I 
can fully realize. 

For instance—the idea which 
started the Sphinx Club was a 
rather nebulous thought in the 
brain of F. James Gibson, that 
an organization somewhat like a 
labor union might be made to 
regulate prices for advertising 
service. 

He didn’t know exactly what 
he was driving at, and neither did 
any of us who responded to his 
call for the first preliminary meet- 
ing. None of us had even a faint 
intimation that we were firing “a 
shot that would echo ’round the 
world.” 

Yet now the Associated. Adver- 
tising Clubs .of the World hold 
great conventions, organize vigi- 
lance committees-and its members 
preach honesty from pulpits! * 

doubt if the men active in 
the business are fully cognizant 
of the great change which has 
come. Renewing my interest in 
advertising, after a lapse of 
twelve years, or more, the im- 
provement in mental attitude and 
moral tone is vividly apparent. 

The term “advertising man” is 
no longer tinged with opprobrium. 
It is a designation of honor, and 

the reformers and_ idealists 

‘ontinue their earnest, if in spots 
impractical, efforts, it must be- 
come even more so. 


William Armistead Back with 


Ayer 
William Armistead, director of adver- 
ing of the Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N..C., has 
!rcome associated with N. W. Ayer & 
son, Philadelphia. He was a represen- 
ive of this agency before going with 
_tobacco company in the fall of 


1 


S. T. Henry Resigns from Mc- 
Graw Publishing Company 


S. T. Henry, second vice-president of 
the McGraw Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, has resigned to become iden- 
tified with the American International 
Corporation as vice-president of a sub- 
sidiary organization which will handle 
the export of contractors* machinery and 
equipment. 

Mr. Henry entered the McGraw or- 
ganization in 1904 as an assistant on 
the editorial staff of the Engineering 
Record and became successively West- 
ern editor, Cleveland advertising repre- 
sentative, Western manager of the pa- 
per and finally vice-president of the com- 
pany. The new organization with which 
he becomes connected is to be known 
as the Allied Construction Machinery 
Corporation. 


Buy Detroit “Journal” 


N. C. Wright, Harry S. Thalheimer, 
C. C. Vernam and Paul Block have pur- 
chased the Detroit Journal from 
Stair. The Free Press, also owned by 
Mr. Stair, is not involved in the sale. 

Messrs. Wright and Thalheimer have 
assumed active charge of the Journal. 
They are the lessees of the Toledo Blade 
and part owners of the Newark, N. J., 
Star-Eagle. Messrs. Vernam and Block 
will only be active in the Journal man- 
agement in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Block is head of Paul Block, Inc., which 
will represent the paper in the national 
field. Mr. Vernam is associated with 
Street & Smith. 


Railroad Man Becomes Agency 
Treasurer 


Wyn B. Morris, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad, will retire March Ist to 
become treasurer of Barker, Duff & Co., 


Pittsburgh advertising agency. He has 
had an interest in the agency for some 
time. The advertising of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie has been under the 
direction of Mr. Morris ever since he 
became associated with the road. 


Death of W. F. Daley 


William F. Daley, a salesman em- 
ployed by the Poster Advertising Com- 
any, New York, died at his home in 
rooklyn, February Ist, at the age of 
sixty-one years. Mr. Daley was for- 
merly with the Desmond Dunne Co., 
of Brooklyn. Later he was for nearly 
ten years connected with the Van Beu- 
ren and New York Bill Posting Co., 
of New York. 


C. A. Williams Resigns from 
Williams & Carroll 


Clifford A. Williams has resigned as 
president and director of Williams & 
Carroll, New York advertising agency, 
and opened an office for himself in that 
city. 





Cravenette’s Campaign Inspires 
Allied Industries to Advertise 
Nationally 


By Largely. Increasing Its Own Appropriation the Cravénette Company 
Secures Co-operation of Big Houses in Several Fields 


By Charles W. Hurd 


<* eight-page color magazine 
insert that will not appear 
until next fall has already proved 
the wedge for which the Craven- 
ette Company, U. S. A., has for 
fifteen years been looking. In 
two months’ time it has opened 
up an immense market, and start- 
ed a trade co-operation on a large 
and possibly unprecedented scale. 

The insert is the bull’s-eye of 
the large advertising campaign 
newly planned. It had not ap- 
peared, it had not even been pre- 


The real test of a hat—the test of sunshine, shower, wind and 
cannot make until you buy the hat and wear it 


But you can lopk for this label inside 


C@urencile Finished HATS 


Myers stands for style and fit and wearability for sports or automobihng 


HOW ONE MANUFACTURER HELPS ADVER- 
TISE CRAVENETTE 


pared, at the time the trade was 
told about it. But the trade be- 
lieved, because the house is an im- 
portant and reputable one, and 
the rest followed. 

Cravenette, it is perhaps unnec- 
essary to say, is a patented chem- 


ical process that protects fabrics | 


from damage by water and prac- 
tically waterproofs the thicker 
ones. The company treats cloth 
for manufacturers in its four 
plants in different parts of the 
country, and also licenses the pro- 
cess to one or two others, includ- 
ing the makers of Mallory hats. 
The opportunities are obviously 
immense, but the company, im- 
portant as it is, has not until re- 
cently made the headway it should 
have made. Its trade-mark has 
been surrounded by confusion. 
The process having first been ap- 
plied to cloth for raincoats, the 
trade-mark became identified in 
many minds with raincoats or 
raincoat cloth. Misrepresentation 
and substitution by unscrupulous 
dealers intensified the muddle. 


WAITED FOR TRADE ABUSES TO 
CLEAR UP 


The company fought the abuses, 
and has prospered in spite of 


them. It has been a consistent 
and it would have been a larger © 
advertiser if it had not made the 
now admitted mistake of postpon- 
ing an aggressive advertising 
campaign until the abuses and 
confusion had been cleared up, in- 
stead of using advertising as the 
very means to that end. The com- 
pany had hardly increased its ap- 
propriation to three times the 
usual amount when the lively dig- 
ging for selling points had the 
effect of bringing to the surface 
a big idea, and the company at 
once doubled the already in- 
creased appropriation into the 
now respectable total of six fig- 
ures. 

It was back .in September. 
There were no ads, no literature, 
no time for letters. The sales- 
men had only the news of the 
new campaign, and the idea. But 
it made the once hostile doors 
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QuickAction : 
Advertising 


for EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT 
CONTRACT 
AND BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Five Big Engineering Fields — 


The metal mining field cov- 
ered by the ENGINEERING 
& MINING JOURNAL. 


The machinery construction 
field covered by AMERICAN 
MACHINIST. 


The civil engineering-con- The field of power generation 
tracting field covered by and transmission covered by 
ENGINEERING NEWS. ° POWER. 


The field, of coal mining cov- 
ered by COAL AGE. 


The “Want” and ‘‘For Sale” pages of Hill papers are aptly 
termed the “Special Opportunities Section.” They cover: 


Positions Open and Wanted 
for Plant Managers, Super- 
intendents and Engineers and 
Technical and Skilled Men 
for Executive and Operative 
Positions in Designing, Con- 
structing, Operating, Manu- 
facturing and Mining Work. 





Agents, Agenci Sal 

and Representatives Wanted 
and Available. Partners and 
Capital Wanted. 


Plants, Properties and Build- 
ings For Sale and Wanted. 
Industrial Sites Available. 
Notices of Auction and Re- 
ceivers’ Sales. 


Second-hand Equipment For 
Sale and Wanted. 

Public and Private Work 
and Equipment. 

Contracts To Be Let. 
Contract Work Wanted. 


Your advertisement in the Special Opportunities Section of 
the right Hill paper reaches only the right kind of men in 
the right way. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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All Mail Order 
Advertising 
Eliminated by 
Butterick 


Mail order advertising will not appear 
in The Delineator, The Designer or The 
Woman’s Magazine after the March 
issues. 


This is a natural step in the develop- 
ment of the closer alliance between the 
Butterick business and the retail mer- 
chants of this country. 


Leading merchants throughout Amer- 
ica sell our products. The store of the 
retail merchant is also the greatest outlet 
for the products of the manufacturers 
who advertise in our magazines. The 
women of America depend upon these 
stores as their natural source of supply. 


Each year as our business has further 
developed our relations with merchants 
have grown in intimacy and importance. 
As the interests of a majority of our ad- 
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vertisers Coincide with the interests of the 
dealer, and as the consumer is so abso- 
lutely dependent upon these two sources 
of supply, we have determined to take-a 
definite stand in favor of that method of 
merchandising which distributes through. 
local stores. 


In eliminating from our advertising 
columns the entire classification of mail 
order advertising, we do so in the best 
interests of our business and the business 
of those associated with us. 


That our future plans do not include 
the acceptance of mail order advertising 


is meant as no criticism upon the many 
reliable mail order houses with whom we 
have long done business to our mutual 
profit. Wholly apart from our heavy loss 
in revenue, we part company reluctantly 
with these good friends. 


Hereafter the advertising of goods 
which could be properly sold through 
local stores, but which are offered direct 
to the public by mail only, will not be 
accepted by the Butterick magazines. 


Butterick 
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"Everybody 
looks in the 
Telephone 


Books~ 


And they will see the sell- 
ing stories of /000 adver- 
tisers in the February issue 
of the New York City Tele- 
phone Directory just closed. 
We are now reserving space 
for the May issue of this 
“most used and most use- 


ful book in New York.” 


Are you ready “to talk it 
over?” 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 Dey Street, N. Y. City 


BUSINESS MAN 
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wing open. Lawrence Richmond, 

f the Crompton-Richmond Com- 
a manufacturer of corduroys 
and velveteens, tells what he saw 
in it. 

“For four years,” he said, “we 
have been wanting to advertise. 
Rut our customers in the cutting- 
i» trade would use neither our 
labels nor their own, because of 
the objection of dealers to manu- 
facturers’ labels. Dealers would 
not object if there were a big ad- 
vertising campaign or other im- 
portant special inducement, but 
we could not see our way clear 
to venturing on a large national 
campaign alone. 

“When, however, we found the 
Cravenette people 
preparing to launch 
a big campaign we 
saw every reason 
for linking up 
with it. Two 
things in it appeal 
to the retailer, the 
promised creation 
of consumer-de- 
mand, and_ the 
Cravenette talking 
points. We sound- 
ed a few of our 
customers. One of 
those who is al- 
ready putting our 
Cravenette - fin- 
ished corduroy in- 
to his garments 
has not only 
agreed to put our 
label into the gar- 


Dress your Boy 
in Corduroy 


Why? 


Because Corduroy 
makes the best suit for 


Thus yea 


ever before, and low in 


ments, but will put po wied trea ed ome bay 


his own in and ad- sstbesxicepes 
vertise it also in a 
national way. Two 
or three more of 
my customers will 
probably do the 
same at once. We 
haven’t really gone 
after many. We 
are putting the 
matter up to the 
through our 
advertising 
circulars.” 

_ The same situa- 
tion .has appeared 
in the silk line. It 
will doubtless be 


defies the damp 


Caner 


r 
trade 
and 


the kind chat's PreensllTomutag 


asit .epretend today 


It 1s the strongest of all suit materuls. 


Ie wears ed wg lagp ae and looks — the zheng 
and stands the roughest kind of 

on are very scarce, very costly, 
and some are very infenor in quality 

Corduroys are plentiful, nag in quality than 


ihaen os dam tame shioned 


CROMPTON CORDUROY 
Guarenelle Finished 


Specially designed and 
constructed for Boys’ Suit 


are smooth and soft and 
“They 


ee cove as tania to ent of 


Water will not spol Crompton “Cravenette™ Finushed 

Big. Oh a apachaes nor wrinkle, 
severest wetting, 

teh geen! tors nam te srw, Compr 

Feet ch ttf ny rm ns Yr 
“Thess very emparare. 


THIS ADVERTISING IS A DIRECT 
RESULT OF THE LARGER 
CAMPAIGN 
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found in almost every field that 
comes under scrutiny. 

This is the company’s big idea, 
which it calls the “greatest com- 
mercial idea of the century,” the 
idea, namely, that scores and hun- 
dreds of cloth manufacturers and 
garment manufacturers and man- 
ufacturers in other lines who may 
be making Cravenette-finished 
goods are now able, by connecting 
up with the Cravenette national 
advertising, and by advertising 
themselves, to label their goods 
and get the retail trade to accept 
them. And the idea has already 
produced for the Cravenette com- 
pany in actual contracts enough 
business to pay nearly a third of 
the entire year’s 
advertising ap- 
propriation, before 
a single ad has 
been run, a trade 
circular sent out, 
or special trade ef- 
fort organized. 

As the retailers 
advertised Craven- 
ette-finished goods 
last year to the 
tune of $300,000, 
there is no real 
doubt where they 
stand. The supple- 
mentary advertis- 
ing this year of 
stores, mills, and 
cutters-up is ex- 
pected to reach 
$750,000. The new 
national _ advertis- 
ers of Cravenette, 
developed since 
October, number 
four. Two others 
are in the field, 
and there are other 
possibilities. 

Advertising co- 
operation is no 
novelty to the 
Cravenette Com- - 
pany. One trade 
paper reports that 
it once rounded 
up for a’single is- 
sue. 16 pages of 
Cravenette adyer- 
tising by various 
manufacturers. | 


harsh, easily 
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The company. was organized 
about fifteen years ago by George 
J. Geer, now its president, but 
then American manager of Priest- 
ley’s, Ltd., which has the sole per- 
petual right to export to the Unit- 
ed States woven piece goods 
treated by the Cravenette process. 

“There was quite a boom at 
first and little competition,” said 
H: P. Pearson, managing director 
of the company. “By 1908, how- 
ever, the idea had lost its novelty 
and we parted 
with some of our 
business, owing to 
competition which 
arose through the 
absence of ade- 
quate efforts to es- 
tablish a proper 
demand for the 
trade-mark. 

“Between 1910 
and 1915 the late 
Langdon Geer 
branched out in 
new directions, 
connecting the 
Cravenette trade- 
mark with straw 
hats, shoes, um- 
brellas, skins, tent- 


pany’s circular of inquiry 11 per 
cent answered, nearly all agree- 
ably. 

The advertising plans provide 
a list of mediums that included 
ten or twelve trade papers in the 
hat, shoe, men’s wear, and wom- 
en’s wear fields; twenty-one 
women’s magazines, thirteen gen- 
eral magazines, five class publica- 
tions, and six sporting magazines. 
The trade and fashion quarterly 
advertising is scheduled to start 
at once, but the 
rest of the cam- 
paign does not 
start until Septem- 
ber. The space is 
generally large. 
One insertion is 
the eight-page col- 
or insert men- 
tioned, now going 
out as a trade cir- 
cular. 

The whole ad- 
vertising plan with 
copy has been 
bound up in a de 
luxe album of 
eighty pages for 
loaning to manu- 
facturers and lead- 
ing retailers. A 


ings, and other 
specialties. The 
progress of busi- 
ness in these lines 
has been ham- 
pered, however, by 
the confusion as 
to the meaning of 
the trade - mark 
which is being too 
frequently identi- 
fied with raincoats, 
or cloth for rain- 


PEN-@-TEX 
C@avenelle Funished 
SILKS 


This new lustrous silk (in all the 
fashionable tints and tones) 1s the 
only Taffeta silk in the world today 
treated by the Cravenette finish. 


Crayenette-fimished Taffeta silk— 
sold only with the Pen- Tex mark—is 
unaffected by moisture. Water leaves 
no trace upon its beautiful surface, 
To wear Pen-tex Cravenette Finished silks 
is to be both smartly and safely owned. 


PENNSYLYANIA TEXTILE CO) 
38 East 25th St, Room 307 ate 











thousand books 
were made up at 
a cost of $5 each. 

“Our regular 
business during the 
months of October 
and November last 
year,” said Mr. 
Pearson, “was just 
about double that 
of October and 
November, 1915, 








coats.” 
Before proceed- 





and 40 per cent 
higher than 





ing further with 
the development 
of the obvious op- 
portunities in the 
women’s wear and men’s wear 
fields, the company deemed it wise 
to sound the retailers more care- 
fully. The Pennsylvania Textile 
Company, which had adopted the 
process, found that a very large 
percentage of 2,000 department 
and dry goods stores replied fa- 
vorably. To the Cravenette Com- 


LINKING UP OF TWO TRADE- 
MARKS 


those months aver- 
age for the last six 
years. December 
figures would not 
furnish a fair basis of com- 
parison because of the strike in 
the clothing industry during the 
last month of 1916. 

“Previous to October Ist we 
handled, outside textile yardage, 
the followings articles: Men’s 
hats, women’s shoes, spats, cham- 
ois garments, and sport tents. 
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“Since the announcement of our 
advertising plans we have created 
an active and immediate business 
in ribbons, artificial flowers, wom- 
en’s sport hats, women’s silk 
sweaters, men’s woolen sweaters, 
which means an equivalent of 3 
per cent yardage increase. We 
have also landed contracts with 
leading houses in velveteens and 
corduroys, poplins, veilings and 
nettings, chiffons, Jersey silk sport 
coats and skirts, and Shantung 
silks, which together represent an 
increase in our yardage of be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. 

“Practically all of these houses, 
as well as our connections of 
longer standing, will advertise na- 
tionally. The Pennsylvania Tex- 
tile Company has just finished one 
campaign and will start another 
next fall. The Crompton-Rich- 
mond Company will advertise 
Cravenette-finished corduroy in 
the magazines. And at least one 
of its customers will advertise his 
garments. The New York Manu- 
facturing Company is already ad- 
vertising its ‘Nymco’ hats.” 
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The development of interest 
among manufacturers has practi- 
cally done away with confining 
the line, save in exceptional in- 
stances. This is one of the re- 
sults of the advertising announce- 
ment. Strangely enough, several 
manufacturers in the women’s- 
wear field said that they would 
go into the advertising campaign 
on their own account if the other 
leading manufacturers in the line 
also went into it. They did not 
want exclusive control, but co- 
operation in getting more and bet- 
ter business. 

The co-operative drive on the 
dealers began on January 3d. On 
that date the company sent out a 
handsome trade circular in colors 
to the stores. Three or four days 
later the suit and cloak buyers 
got a somewhat similar circular 
from the Crompton-Richmond 
Company. A day or two later 
followed one from the New York 
Manufacturing Company on its 
sport hats. Through all ran the 
one thought that the campaign 
embodies the “greatest commer- 








The 


GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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cial idea of the century,” and 
that nobody in the trade should 
lose any time in hitching on. 

These circulars followed on the 
heels’ of other circulars that had 
already been sent out by the 
Pennsylvania Textile Company 
and other concerns already allied 
with the Cravenette Company, and 
which had featured the Craven- 
ette finish. 

Within the next six months not 
less than 150 different circulars 
on Cravenette and Cravenette- 
finished cloth and garments will 
be sent out to the retail trade by 
different manufacturers. The 
Cravenette Company alone will 
send out sixty different ones. The 
eight-page color insert which is 
to appear in the fashion publica- 
tion next September will also be 
mailed to thousands of retailers 
by the publishers, as well as by 
the interests named. 

The sales helps furnished by 
the company to dealers include a 
demonstration outfit which links 
up the advertising and window 
display with the departments hav- 
ing Cravenette-finisheds goods on 
sale. 

A number of attraction novel- 
ties are also planned, like the 
packages of Cravenette powder, 
which have already been used to 
interest manufacturers. You 
sprinkle the contents on the top 
of a glass of water. If you now 
dip your finger deep down into 
the water the powder will prevent 
the water from wetting it. This 
demonstration also interests and 
convinces. 

Although the trade advertising 
has ‘barely appeared and the main 
consumer advertising will not do 
so until next fall, there are some 
interesting features that can be 
described at this time. 

The first problem the company 
had to face in its new advertising 
was: the necessity of avoiding the 
old confusion in regard to the 
trade-mark. It would not do, the 
company felt, to play up any par- 
ticular garments. Also, it’ was 
equally desirable to’ prevent the 
name Cravenette being connected 
with a style. It was forbidden, 
in short; to bé too ‘concrete: But 


how was the company to get 
round that? 

“The first thing we’ve got to do 
is to get a definition of Craven- 
ette,” explained Mr. Kobbe, of the 
Philip Kobbe Company, the ad- 
vertising agency which is handling 
the Cravenette advertising, “and 
we are doing that by showing the 
conditions under which Craven- 
ette is useful—in other words, 
rainy weather. For a year to 
come we are going to run pictures 
of damp streets. There will be 
people in them, but you will not 
be able to distinguish any partic- 
ular garment they have on, or to 
its cut or style or fabric. Nothing 
will be prominent. 

“We expect to be asked a good 
many times if we are advertising 
damp streets, but we shall point 
all earnest inquirers to the history 
of the company’s trade-mark con- 
fusion. We are going to try to 
avoid a repetition of that experi- 
ence.” 

Of course, the text of the ads 
will contain the needful informa- 
tion to which the picture is mere- 
ly a background. 


ADVERTISING CROSS-INDEXED 


That is one of the interesting 
features of the coming’ copy. 
There is another one that is, so 
far as known, unique—certainly 
on the scale now developing. It 
might be called cross-indexed ad- 
vertising, and is a last step in the 
direction of “community of in- 
terest” copy. 

This is what happens. Craven- 
ette copy is scheduled, as said, in 
a long list of magazines. Some 
of these will also carry the copy 
of various mills and manufactur- 
ers who are having the Craven- 
ette process applied to their goods. 
There will be at least six and pos- 
sibly fifteen manufacturers ad- 
vertising Cravenette in a national 
way this fall, and there will be 
some magazines in which most or 
all of their ads will appear. It is 
planned to group them in one sec- 
tion, the Cravenette ad first, and 
cross-reference them in the text. 

For instance, one Cravenette ad 
prepared for a fashion quarterly 
~~ (Continiied on page 73) 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 33. .Modesty 


Remember how winsome is Modesty. 
And how repugnant is Conceit. 
Boasting wins no allies. 


Men resent domination. They rebel at coer- 
cion. And they fear over-growth. 


Sympathy lies with the under dog. 


Size and strength excite interest. But they 
a self-sufficiency, and that chills the 
eart. 


The great majority, fighting in the ranks, 
feel no fellowship with leaders. 


They have no love for the powerful. 


’Twas the distrust and fear of overlords 
that bred the grudge against big business. 


It is evident still in the growing trend to 
help in an uphill fight. 

So it isn’t wise to flaunt bigness. 

Or to show a desire to crush rivals. 

Or to indicate dominance, usually. 


Even too-big ads have, again and again, 
proved that they arouse resentment. 


And many an ad, by its braggadocio, drives 
away goodwill. 


Men who really command do not seem to 
attempt it. Men with the most power least 
display it. 

That is particularly true where success de- 
pends on a following. Above all, in politics 
and advertising. 


This is the thirty -third of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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ELEVATAS (iy 


T HAPPENS almost daily and possibly you have experienced it. 
If not it’s quite likely that some of your traveling men have. 


You call upon a concern, hand your card to the office boy, who 
returns in a minute and says: “Be seated, please. Mr. Fuller will 
see you in a minute.” And while you wait patiently, with the 
minutes flitting by, in walks the “other fellow,” hands his card to 
the office boy and you hear him say: “Come right in. Mr. Fuller 
is glad to see you.” And you, poor chap, sit there wondering why 
Fuller makes you wait and is glad to see the “other fellow.” 


What is there about the “other fellow” that puts him in better 
than you? There must be something, and that something is well 
known to Mr. Fuller. 


This is an experience that’s happening all the time, and it doesn’t 
apply always to traveling men. It can be taken right home to the 
influence of the farm paper. 


There is no use denying the fact that in some farm homes today, 
two, three, or possibly four farm publications are found. These 
publications are not all thoroughly read, but among them is the 
“other fellow.” He gets the entree. 


The “other fellow” in this case is American Agriculturist. 


American Agriculturist finds its 
way to the attention of the family al- 
most the minute it is taken from the 
rural delivery box, and “Why?” 
you ask. 


Because American Agriculturist 
with 125,000 farmers in New York and 
nearby states is regarded as their main- 
stay so far as an agricultural paper is 
concerned. ‘They know its crop and 
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market reports can ab- ji 
solutely be depended upon. 

They have tried them out 

and know how reliable 

they are. 


They know that American 
Agriculturist is their friend. 
They know that if they get into 
any difficulty all they have to 
do is to consult the “Service 
Bureau” of American Agricul- 
turist and help will be given 
them. They know American 
Agriculturist is edited by men of practical experience, men who 
know, men who are constantly in touch with every phase of life on 
the farm and, therefore, they know they receive at first hands in- 


formation which they may rely upon in every way. 


They know, too, that the ironclad guarantee in American 
Agriculturist protects them when dealing with advertisers. 

This confidence so reflected shows itself in the results to adver- 
tisers in American Agriculturist. But not only this. It shows the 
real reason why, in a recent investigation, when the question 
was asked: 


“What agricultural paper exercises the greatest influence in 
your community?” 


62.18% who replied said: 
“American A griculturist.” 


It is a weekly visitor in the homes of 
125,000 substantial farmers in New York and 
nearby states who take, read, and fully appre- 
ciate this great agricultural journal each week. 
In fact, it’s the “other fellow.” 


Editor of American Agriculturist. . 
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Dependable Paper Service 





Although the turbulent condition 
of the paper market during the past 
year has affected the paper bills of 
all advertisers, it is a significant fact 
that, taken collectively, Berming- 
ham & Seaman’s regular customers 
are getting bigger value for their 
money than the customers of any 
other paper house. 


The reasons for this are plain. We 
do on a nation-wide scale what 
others do only locally. The scope 
of our business is large enough to 
attract the best paper experts in 
the country. The service of these 
experts is at the disposal of our 
customers. 


Our source of supply is practically 
unlimited. We control the entire 
output of a number of the largest 
mills. We do not need to sell one 
line of paper to the exclusion of 
another. It pays to put your paper 
requirements into the hands of an 
organization like ours. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago - New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee Philadelphia - Detroit 
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Co-operative 
Stores for Company 
Employees 


Results Obtained by the New York 
Railways and Interborough Com- 
panies in Their Three Establish- 
ments—Not Conducted for Profit 
—Insurance Company Workers 
Conduct Stores of Their Own 


Repustic Motor Truck Co. 


Atma, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At a recent meeting held by mem- 
bers of our organization here, it was 
decided that a committee be appointed 
té investigate the possibility and bent- 
fits of a co-operative store for the 
furnishing of provisions, etc., to our 
employees at a lower cost. 

It is a fact that the high prices which 
are now being charged by merchants 
and others make it next to impossible 
for the average man to pay his bills 
and come out anywhere near right. 

We are writing you at the suggestion 
of our Mr. W. Pt Somerville of the 
advertising department and would cer- 
tainly appreciate any items or informa- 
tion in this regard which you might be 
able to furnish us. 

Repustic Moror Truck Co., Inc. 
By Paul L. Odle, Traffic Manager. 


OMPANY stores have been 

operated for many years ‘by 
large mining and industrial con- 
cerns in various parts of the coun- 
try, especially in places in which 
the local stores are inadequate to 
supply the goods needed by their 
employees. Often these stores are 
established to protect the latter 
from extortionate charges of store- 
keepers and sometimes solely to 
produce a revenue for the com- 
panies. Much criticism has been 
made of this latter class of stores 
because it was claimed and in not 
a few instances proof was sub- 
mitted to show that the employees 
were purposely kept in debt in 
order to prevent them from leav- 
ing to go elsewhere. 

There are two types of com- 
pany co-operative stores—those 
maintained by companies or firms 
for the benefit of their employees, 
and those carried on by the 
employees themselvés. Of the 
former type are the stores con- 
ducted by the Hershey Chocolate 
Company, of Hershey, Pa., and 


the New York Railways Company, 
of New York City. 

The latter company four years 
ago established three grocery 
stores, not for the purpose of 
making money, but to supply the 
men who were in its service the 
various articles of food at low 
prices. H.C. Harford, the gen- 
eral manager of the stores, which 
are located at 50th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, 152d Street and 
Eighth Avenue, and 90th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, in talk- 
ing to Printers’ Ink, said that 
the only time he had been criti- 
cized by the officers of the com- 
pany was last summer, when for 
two months the stores showed a 
profit. “I didn’t figure the retail 
prices quite low enough,” Mr. 
Harford smilingly remarked. 

“We sell goods for the least 
money possible, ‘because of our 
large purchasing power and eco- 
nomic distribution,” he continued. 
“We allow no misrepresentations 
of goods. They are exactly as we 
tell our customers they are. The 
prices charged are slightly under 
those fixed by the chain-stores. 


NOT CHARGED FOR OVERHEAD 


“The reason why we are often 
able to give better quality for less 
money is due to the fact that we 
have no rent to pay, no charges to 
meet for heat, light, power or 
other items of maintenance. The 
stores are located on company 
property and light and heat are 
furnished from nearby power 
plants. The only overhead ex- 
pense we have is for help to han- 
dle the business, the number of 
employees being eighty-six. 

“We buy for cash and take all 
cash discounts. The saving thus 
effected during the year is con- 
siderable. We purchase our beef 
in carload lots—our last order be- 
ing for 150 hindquarters and ribs, 
or four carloads. Canned goods, 
potatoes, flour and many other 
articles are bought in the same 
way. Our fish is purchased in 
Boston, our beef and lamb is city 
dressed and of the best quality. 

“As the stores are run for the 
sole benefit of the company’s em- 
ployees, no goods are sold to any 
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persons unless they can show a 
pass. Every one of the 21,000 
persons on the pay rolls is given 
a pass, also the wives of the mar- 
ried men, in order that they may 
travel to and from the stores 
without expense. 

“Now, as to the extent of our 
patronage. As the company’s em- 
ployees are paid on Thursday, 60 
per cent of our weekly business is 
done on Friday and Saturday. 
During December the number of 
persons making purchases at the 
three stores was as follows: Dec. 
2, 4,506; Dec. 9, 4,830; Dec. 16, 
4,920; Dec. 23, 4,825. Our total 
sales for the year aggregated 
$350,000 

“All goods are sold for cash. 
We do not maintain a delivery 
system, but when heavy bulk arti- 
cles are bought we see that they 
are sent to the ,customer’s home. 
We endeavor to give the men 
what they want, whether the goods 
are advertised or not. There is 
not much difference between our 
prices on trade-marked or adver- 
tised articles and those - charged 
by the chain-stores, because of 
the small margin of profit at 
— those articles are usually 
sold. 


PRICES DON’T RISE WITH THE 
MARKET 


“Sometimes, because of advance 
information and our ability to 
purchase goods in large quanti- 
ties, we lay in big stocks of mer- 
chandise at low or fair prices, 
which afterward, because of a 
restriction in production or an un- 
usual demand, cannot be had ex- 
cept at high cost. Také, for in- 
stance, Gold Medal Flour. A year 
ago we placed a large order on 
this brand for future delivery at 
$5.25 a barrel. Since then, as you 
know, this flour has been sold as 
high as $11 and $11.20 a barrel. 
We have continued to sell it, 
however, at the rate of $6.50 a 
barrel, even when packed in small- 
sized bags. 

“Our bakery turns out 3,000 
loaves of bread for the Saturday 
trade. We sell a fifteen-ounce 
loaf for four cents, and it is as 
fine bread as you would want to 
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eat. Although we give full 
weight and full value, at that fig- 
ure our bakery some months 
shows a profit which, of course, 
we don’t want. 

“Besides the stores, the com- 
pany provides for the men seven 
recreation centers, each of which 
ure our bakery some months 
shows a profit, which, of course, 
we don’t want. : 

“The supplies for the restau- 
rants are furnished by the stores. 
A plate of real soup, a generous 
slice. of roast beef or lamb or 
pork, with potato and a side dish 
of vegetables, dessert, and a cup 
of coffee or tea costs only 20 
cents. About 110,000 meals a 
month are served. That the 
baths are well patronized is 
shown by the fact that 15,000 a 
month are taken by the men, If 
the men are sick or are injured, 
medical attendance is furnished 
free of charge.” 


STORES RUN BY AND FOR THE 
EMPLOYEES 


The second type of stores is 
known as the employees’ co-op- 
erative. The company or firm 
has nothing to do with its man- 
agement, and is not financially in- 
terested in it. The employees or- 
ganize a co-operative company 
among themselves to carry on the 
store. A manager and as many 
clerks as are necessary are en- 
gaged to conduct the business. 
The store run by the employees 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
at 43 Liberty Street, New York, 
is a good example of its kind. It 
was started four years ago on a 
capital of a few hundred dollars, 
and to-day has a membership of 
400. Charles A. Hamilton is the 
manager. The capital invested is 
$1,700. Stockholders get 6 per 
cent on the money they put into 
the company, and at the end of 
the year the profits are divided 
among them. The sales amount 
to $20,000 a year, the business be- 
ing conducted on a 10 per cent 
profit basis. Similar stores have 
been established by the employees 
of the Metropolitan, the Fidelity 
& Casualty, and one or two 
other insurance companies. 
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Business Men 


find more news of interest to them inf{the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger than in any other 
daily newspaper. 


- The Public Ledger’s 


Daily News of Business 


Monday 
Philadelphia Wool Market, Philadelphia Mill Expansion. 


Tuesday 


New England Business Letter. Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Market, 
New York Raw Silk Quotations, Philadelphia Iron and Steel, 
Philadelphia Coal Market. 


Wednesday 
Kensington Mill Conditions, Philadelphia Cotton Goods Market. 


Thursday 


Southern Business Letter, Frankford Mill Conditions, New York 
Raw Silk Quotations. 


Friday 
Philadelphia Wholesale Hosiery and Underwear Market, Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Silk Market and Pennsylvania Silk Mill Conditions, 


Saturday 


Philadelphia Leather Market, with detailed price Quotations; 
Worsted and Woolen Yarn Quotations, Pittburgh Steel Market, 
New York Raw Silk Quotations. 


The Public Ledger is sold at the same price 
as all other Philadelphia newspapers—2c daily. 


Lesput Hi Cate 


PUBLIC efge2s LEDGER 
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The United States Department 
of Agriculture, in Bulletin 394, is- 
sued under date of November 3, 
1916, presented “A Survey of 
Typical Co-operative Stores in the 
United States,” made by J. A. 
Bexell, dean of the School of 
Commerce, Oregon Agricultural 
College; Hector Macpherson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Markets, 
at the same institution, and W. H. 
Kerr, a special investigator in 
market practice, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The sole purpose of the survey 
was to secure information upon 
the subjects as accurate as pos- 
sible, and that some medsure of 
assistance might be extended to 
stores which are now operating or 
to those that may be operated in 
the future. Although there are 
approximately 400 co-operative 
stores in the United States, the 
investigation was confined to sixty 
representative stores in Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, 
which were personally visited by 
the members of the commission. 

The report presents in tabula- 
ted form the answers received to 
152 questions taken up directly 
with the managers of the stores. 
These are grouped under seven- 
teen heads and cover, among oth- 
er points, external or corporate 
organization, internal or operating 
organization, finance, credit, pur- 
chasing, selling, mechanical equip- 
ment, accounting and _ business 
methods, resources, _ liabilities, 
overhead expenses and monthly 
salaries. 

The membership, it was found, 
ranges from 30 to 1,600, the aver- 
age for all the stores being 228. 
The success of the stores was al- 
. most in direct proportion to.the 
membership. This is probably due 
to the fact that a well-managed 
store has no difficulty in increas- 
ing its membership, while the 
poorly-managed store soon loses 
the support of the members with 
which it began operations. 

The investigation showed that 
location has a great deal to do 
with the success of the store, al- 
though much depends upon the 
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type of the patronage. Those de- 
pending largely upon country 
trade should be near horse-sheds 
and hitching facilities, which, of 
course, are not to he found in an 
expensive central location. 

Some _ interesting conclusions 
are arrived at by the commission- 
ers. One of these is that the ma- 
jority of the co-operative stores 
established are unsuccessful in 
achieving their main object—sav- 
ing on purchases to members and 
a reduction of the high cost of 
living. There is, however, one 
real service which these stores 
have performed. Even in cases 
where they have failed and gone 
into bankruptcy, they have fre- 
quently been responsible for im- 
proved business methods in the 
towns where they have been estab- 
lished. They have stimulated com- 
petition and this has resulted in 
lower prices to the consumer and 
frequently in better prices to the 
farmer for his produce. 

The ‘conditions of success in co- 
operative stores are given as fol- 
lows: 1, leadership; 2, capable 
management; 3, favorable en- 
vironment, and 4, adequate legal 
safeguards. In every case where 
a store was found to be a con- 
spicuous success that success 
could be traced to the influence of 
a prominent leader in the com- 
munity who stands behind it and 
works earnestly for it—[Ed. 
PrInTERS’ INK. 


Roy B. Simpson Heads St. 


Louis Agency 


Advertising Service 
Company has been organized in St. 
Louis, succeeding the National Adver- 
tising & Sales Co., which handled re- 
tai] accounts. Roy B. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the company, has been associ- 
ated with the Fisher-Steinbruegge Ad- 
vertising Company. Other officers are 
E Simpson, i 


The Simpson 


; vice-president and 
Jas. E. Fox, secretary and treasurer. 


N. A. Huse With Aanbvicoss 


Press Association 
N. A. Huse has joined the American 
Press Association, of New York, as vice- 
president, in charge of the advertising 


department. He and his brother, Gene 
Huse, are the owners of the Norfolk, 
Neb., Daily News. He retains his in- 
terest in that publication. 
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Efficiency 


HE test of the efficiency of any advertis- 
ing medium may be determined by the 
correct answers to these three questions: 


Where does it go? 
How is it received ? 
What will it do? 


The first question can be answered with 
mathematical exactness. 


The second question involves a number of 
things—editorial appeal, circulation methods, 
prestige—which can be answered after a little 


careful study. 


The third and most important question, 
“What will it do?” is not so easy. But its an- 
swer may be approximated by substituting for 
it the question, ““What has it done ?” 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has been 
successfully used as an efficient medium to 
cover its own field by more advertisers than 
has any publication in its group, by a consid- 
erable margin. 


The above is a blanket statement, but we 
should be glad to get down to individual cases 
and facts. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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To Manufacturers and 
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Advertising Managers 











F YOU could not conscientiously write your Advertising 
Agents such a letter of approval as the foregoing, then there 
is something wrong somewhere. 

We are not cocksure that we could incline you to write us such 

a letter, were we your advertising agents; but we do know that 
we have received similar letters of gratification (to be published 
later) from several of our clients. 

We also know that we would give you, as we give them, the 

best that is in us, should the opportunity ever come to us. 

Any Advertising Agency can indulge in self-praise and platitu- 

dinous promises of unusual service; but what really tells the 
story is What the CLIENT Says! 


Upon request of Advertising or Sales E or Company Officials—we will 
gladly send a set of the Vitagraph advertisements referred to in the foregoing letter. 


CARNEY & KERR, Inc. 


| 461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street New York 
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The “Emulative Attitude 
of Mind” Knows no National 
or Local. 


@ A newspaper is influenced by sectional or 
local requirements. 


@ A magazine has a national scope. 


@ The theatre is a national institution in a 
local habitat, or a local institution with a 
national appeal. 


@ Strauss Theatre Programs conform to the 
accepted definition of neither a national or a 
local medium, but combine the advantages 


of both. 
@ They have the quality of the magazine, 


the concentration of the newspaper, the 
volume of both, and soimething more that 
neither has— the emulative attitude of mind 
existent at the theatre where the readers’ 
pride, taste and sense of quality are stimulated 
by the stage, atmosphere and presence of in- 
fluential people around them. 


STRAUSS THEATRE PROGRAMS 


A MAGAZINE MEDIUM FOR GREATER NEW YORK 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the programs - 
for all the principal theatres in New York. 





The Advertising Manager and His 
Relation to His House 


He Must Be Able to Grasp the Meaning of the Business and of the Things 
Being Done 


TS passing on of Edwin A. 
Walton, whose death was an- 
nounced in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK, has served to bring 
to the minds of some of the hun- 
dreds of advertising men who 
knew him, some of the qualities 
that go to make an advertising 
man valuable to his house. 

Some months ago, PRINTERS’ 
Ink published an article, “Break- 
ing Down the Walls of the Adver- 
tising Department,” which brought 
out a few of these requirements. 
It also pointed out some of the 
bigger opportunities for the man 
who is big enough to grasp them. 

That article explained that the 
opportunity of the advertising 
manager is not limited by the job, 
but by the man, and that the op- 
portunity in every business is as 
big as the man makes it. 

An advertising manager to be 
really successful, must be a busi- 
ness man. In fact, advertising, as 
it is ordinarily viewed, is but a 
detail in the really big advertis- 
ing man’s day’s work. 

Far too many men think of ad- 
vertising as writing copy. If, to 
such a man, you eliminate copy 
writing, the making of layouts, 
etc., you haven’t anything left of 
an advertising manager’s job that 
would be visible to him. And yet 
the real advertising manager, the 
kind who becomes really valuable 
to his house, does practically no 
copy-writing or layout work. 

Painting the factory might be 
considered very far removed from 
the advertising manager’s job, but 
there is advertising in it for the 
advertising man big enough to see 
beyond the walls of his own office. 
If there wasn’t advertising in it, 
why isn’t the factory ' painted 
black—tar paint probably stands 
weather better than any other 
paint on the market to-day and 
costs less. But even the office 
boy would rule against tar paint 
—for purely advertising reasons; 
it wouldn’t look well. 


As was pointed out in the ar- 
ticle mentioned, there is almost 
nothing done in a business which 
hasn’t somewhere in it an adver- 
tising angle, and the really big ad- 
vertising man of to-day rs enter- 
ing into every phase of the busi- 
ness; he is welcome in every de- 
partment, and his work is as 
broad as the business itself. 

It is not, of course, the purpose 
of Printers’ InK to eulogize Mr. 
Walton, but there are some things 
in his unusual success which in- 
dicates the trend of the future ad- 
vertising manager’s work. 











THE LATE EDWIN A. WALTON 


In discussing the qualities which 
make an advertising manager val- 
uable to his house, the general 
manager of a great corporation 
said to a Printers’ INK represen- 
tative a few days ago, that vision 
was the biggest thing. 

What he meant was that to be 
really successful an advertising 
man ought to be a business man; 
he ought to be able to grasp the 
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real meaning of what he is doirig 
and of what the business is doing. 
He must know why things are 
being done. 

“T once had an advertising man 
(forgive me for abusing the 
phrase) who would come into my 
office with a piece of copy to be 
OK’d. In one instance, I remem- 
ber, I couldn’t OK the copy, and 
yet couldn’t give a reason which 
I thought he would understand. 
The advertisement probably would 
have been successful, so far as 
getting orders was ‘concerned, but 
you know there are deeper, 
broader, bigger things in modern 
advertising than just getting or- 
ders. He didn’t have the big, 
broad, merchandising point of 
view. His work was advertising, 
not merchandising; selling, not 
building a business.” 


GROUND WORK OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Montague Glass suggests the 
predicament of such an advertis- 
ing man when he quotes his now 


famous Abe Perlmutter on the 
subject of “quality.” He is speak- 
ing of quality as viewed by the 
man who specializes in popular- 
priced stuff, and this man might 
be compared with the advertising 
man who specializes in simon-pure 
advertising : 

“To such a manufacturer,” Abe 
say, “goods at two dollars a yard 
is the limit, and goods at ten dol- 
lars a yard he couldn’t imagine at 
all. And even if he could induce 
himself to use stuff at ten dollars 
a yard, y’ understand, it goes 
against him to be liberal with 
such high-priced goods, so he 
skimps the garment—the price is 
never right if the workmanship 
ain’t good.” 

To bring the simile nearer the 
point, the advertising manager 
who sees only advertising, is 
warped in his judgment even of 
advertising. 

Another general manager also 
illustrated this point by telling the 
story of his own search for an 
advertising manager. 

“When we decided to hire an 
advertising man,” he said, “we 
didn’t know what a good one 


should cost, and didn’t care. We 
started out to find the very best 
one we could find, regardless of 
cost. 

“We knew our proposition re- 
quired a good man, and we were 
willing to pay for that kind. I 
personally interviewed every avail- 
able man who seemed big enough 
to be worth considering, and we 
sought only the big ones, several 
of whom were getting more than 
$10,000 a year. 

“The man we finally chose as 
being the biggest advertising man- 
ager in the lot was getting only 
$50 a week and had been in adver- 
tising work only six months. 

“T hadn’t talked with that man 
half an hour before I knew he was 
bigger than any I had seen. I 
practically decided right then that 
he was the man, though I was dis- 
appointed to find him unknown, 
unpraised and poorly paid. I 
knew it would be hard to convince 
my associates that he was the big- 
gest in the lot. So I spent sev- 
eral weeks more looking for. big- 
ger, better material. I didn’t find 
it, though, and hired the $50-man 
—though of course not at that sal- 
ary. 
“The reason I considered him 
the biggest man of the bunch, 
was that he was a business man. 
His advertising training, built on 
his ground-work of sales ex- 
perience, technical training and 
general inside knowledge of busi- 
ness, had broadened him, of 
course, and had made of him an 
advertising manager, but it was 
the ground work, the raw ma- 
terial, the unmined ore, that ap- 
pealed to me. 

“He grasped our proposition. 
He had vision. He could see our 
business from the eyes of our cus- 
tomers. He could grasp and could 
make me see the future of our 
business, though he could not then 
have known much about the busi- 
ness. He also could mentally 
trace merchandising policies to the 
very roots of our business and to 
the viewpoint of our customers. 

“He had the commercial point 
of view. Advertising was to him 
a means to an end; and not an end 
in itself. I had a feeling, in talk- 
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N EW ENGLAN D’S 


Retail Druggists pre- 


scribe these figures 


for digestion. 
ae MMR Se 


If you manufacture SOMETHING 

' a druggist sells to the ultimate 
consumer, tear out this page 
and file the following figures: 


They give you some mighty 
good reasons, figured in dealers 
and dollars, why New England 
is a preferred market. 


No. RETAIL ANNUAL TOTAL 
DRvuGGIsTS RETAIL DRUG SALES 


MAINE Sane tap a 407 + « « $9,264,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 228 Si ee 5,304,000 
VERMONT Arie, 173 is be ek 4,368,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 1511 + » + 44,400,000 
RHODE ISLAND . 255 aie cig act 7,224,000 
CONNECTICUT. 542 whem 14,880,000 


3116 $85,440,000 


STaTE 


The street cars of New England have for years carried 
the sales message of such staple propositions as Car- 
bona, Horlick’s Malted Milk, Hubbard’s Germicide, 
Sloan’s Liniment, Omega Oil, Richard Hudnut’s Toilet 
Specialties, Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, Orangeine, 
Patch’s Sugar of Milk, Scott’s “4 sa rom Coca Cola, etc. 

Besides this a great number of New England’s retail 
druggists are spending their own advertising appropri- 
ations advertising right among these leading specialties 
which they sell. 

Are you ready for the Question? —All in favor of. 
getting intimate facts concerning rates and circulation 
of Street Cars in the Six New England States, 


— please write 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 
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The Incredulous 
Advertising Agent 


A Playlet from Real Life 


ACT I. 
Scene: Advertising Agency. (Name on request) 
(Time: August, 1916) 
Enter Representative of ASSOCIATION MEN; states his case. 
ADVERTISING AGENT : 

“Sounds interesting but how do I know that 
ASSOCIATION MEN can produce the results 
you claim for it ?” 

REPRESENTATIVE : 

“| suggest that you select six or twelve of the 
leading advertisers in the current issue and 
write them for their confidential opinion as. to 
the results they obtain.” 


ACT II. 
(Time : September, 1916) 
Enter Association Men representative who has been sent for. 
SPACE BUYER: 

“I followed your suggestion and have written to 
a number of- your advertisers and have re- 
ceived their answers. Here is your order for 

twelve consecutive pages.” 


Exit representative who is willing to prove the case to any 
other “doubters.” 
(Curtain) 




















May We Show You? 


ASSOCIATION MEN invites investigation from prospective clients 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, Bus. Mgr. A.H. Peters 
A. P. Opdyke Advg. Mer. Central Y.M.C.A. 


124 East 28th St.. New York Detreit, Mich. 
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ing to him, that he understood all 
that I said—not merely the ab- 
stract things expressed by words. 
To sum up, I hired him because 
he was a business man who knew 
advertising. 

“T had difficulty convincing my 
own people, my associates in the 
business and on the board of di- 
rectors, that I had not made a 
mistake, but I believe that all of 
them now know that the very 
gratifying success of this business 
since then has been due in a large 
measure to this man.” 

Of course this big business ex- 
ecutive could not have spoken 
thus freely if his name and his 
business were to be revealed. It 
will be sufficient to say that 
every advertising man who reads 
Printers’ INK or the national 
magazines, would recognize the 
name if it were given. 


A MAN OF VISION NEEDED 


The president of another com- 
pany, a couple of years ago had to 
argue—just plain argue—with his 
general sales-manager to show the 
latter that a certain big, broad 
merchandising plan should im- 
mediately be adopted. It meant 
going outside the business, going 
beyond sales, even beyond the 
company’s own market, to build 
business. 

The sales- manager, and the 
company’s advertising manager 
had never even dreamed of build- 
ing business so far from the lines 
laid down by precedent. They 
lacked the. vision. They were 
doing things too much as other 
people did them—following pre- 
cedent. Their president recog- 
nized no precedent; he had won 
his position by being a man who 
makes precedents for other peo- 
ple. The advertising managers 
who are proving themselves really 
valuable to their business to-day 
are doing just that. 

R. O. Eastman, in a letter to 
Printers’ INK regarding Mr. Wal- 
ton, brought out just this point as 
what he considered the one big- 
gest factor in Mr. Walton’s suc- 
ce 


ss: 
_ “It is hard to say why one man 
is more successful than another,” 


he said, “but I feel that Walton’s 
success was due largely to this 
one thing—making precedents in- 
stead of following them.” 

This was Mr. Eastman’s way of 
saying that Mr. Walton had that 
faculty of seeing beyond the day’s 
work and the walls of his own 
department; of looking ahead in- 
to the future of the business, and 
of seeing a proposition from the 
commercial point of view.~ 


WALTON’S PRELIMINARY WORK 


Mr. Walton at one time in- 
tended to become an engineer, 
having taken an_ engineering 
course in the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science in Cleveland. Short- 
ly after he left school, however, 
he took a position as assistant 
bookkeeper in a Cleveland cord- 
age house. By working out a 
plan, however, for the use of ma- 
chines in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment—the application of his me- 
chanical training to his new job— 
he managed himself out of a job. 
for the machines and the head 
bookkeeper could then do all the 
work. The house, however, put 
him on the road as a salesman. 

After several years selling ex- 
nerience, he went into business for 
himself in a similar line, but was 
not successful, due mostly to his 
inability to handle the big finan- 
cial problems of a wholesale busi- 
ness. with lots of merchandising 
steam behind it. 

He did not get into advertising 
work until after he was past 
thirty-five. He started as an as- 
sistant to E. St. Elmo Lewis at 
the Burroughs. After less than 
a year there, he landed the posi-. 
tion as advertising manager of 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. He 
was there about three years, and 
from there went back to the Bur- 
roughs as advertising manager, 
Mr. Lewis having given up the 
position. That was a little over 
two years ago, so in less than six 
years he made a place for him- 
self in advertising not attained by 
many men in a much longer time. 
He was forty-four years old, and 
the first twenty years of his train- 
ing served as a ground-work for 
his advertising development. 
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Mr. Eastman, in his letter, 
touched another point that is 
vital in the bigger success of an 
advertising man. “But after all 
it seems to me,” he said, “that the 
biggest thing about Walton was 
his capacity for inspiring confi- 
dence—a faculty for commanding 
the utmost confidence from others 
in himself and in his plans and 
ideas, and equally for instilling 
that same confidence in his as- 
sociates and co-workers.” 

In his broader work in any bus- 
iness the advertising manager 
must have the confidence of every 
department manager in the busi- 
ness, and he ought to have the 
respect at least of every employee 
in the office, for his work extends 
to every nook and corner of the 
business, 

If the office-boy goes out to 
lunch with a dirty face it is one 
of the advertising manager’s 
duties to see that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again—the boy is not properly 
representing the business . for 
which he works. 

If people whose reputation is 
not above question get into the 
organization it is his unpleasant 
duty to ask for their “passports” 
—their presence does not adver- 
tise the business in the right direc- 
tion. 

If the factory discharges men 
for unfair reasons, or maltreats 
them while at work, the advertis- 
ing manager’s job entitles him to 
protest. 

Each of these examples are, of 
course, purposely far-fetched, for 
the purpose of showing the neces- 
sity of that faculty of gaining 
and holding confidence, of retain- 
ing good will among associates 
even in the face of careful atten- 
tion to his whole duty. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EFFICIENCY 


The general manager of an- 
other big corporation, whose name 
may also be omitted for the priv- 
ilege of quoting a frank state- 
ment, put especial stress on this 
phase of the qualifications which 
go to make the advertising man- 
ager most valuable to his house, 
in a statement to Printers’ InxK: 

“Such an advertising man,” he 
said, “must have that sturdiness 


of character through which all 
petty jealousies and selfish mo- 
tives are eliminated. He must 
have a thoroughness also which 
makes his work respected and ap- 
preciated by his associates. 

“He must be able to train assist- 
ants, and to show men under him 
how to be efficient, and how to 
acquire also that confidence, and 
how to eliminate those petty jeal- 
ousies and selfish motives.” 

It is not the idea, in quoting 
only this much of this last man’s 
statement, to infer that these are 
the only qualities he would expect 
in an advertising manager who 
would be of maximum value to 
his house. It is intended only to 
‘emphasize this one factor, the 
other larger ones having been cov- 
ered. 

To sum up his expressed ideas 
brings out the whole of this ar- 
ticle: “Such a man must have a 
highly developed knowledge of 
business; he must be a business 
man, not merely a_ theoretical 
question mark and handy type 
writer artist. The commercial 
point of view, not merely the ar- 
tistic or literary point of view, 
must govern his every act, and 
that commercial point of view can 
only be reflected by a man who 


knows business, and the big things’ 


that make a business permanently 
successful. He must be an an- 
alyst, a man capable of digging 
mentally to the roots of every 
problem, to find there his adver- 
tising work, as well as to find 
there the rights of other people. 
He must be tactful, and likable, 
and unselfish, and know his work 
so thoroughly that he need not 
fight for his job nor for his place 
in the business—he must know 
the work and the business so well 
that everyone grants him his po- 
sition willingly.” 


Swanberg Joins Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust 


Stanley G. Swanberg, formerly of 
the copy staff of the Mahin Advertising 
Co., is now connected with Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust, Chicago advertising 
agents. 


Edward Hall has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Animated Dis- 
play Company, Inc., New York. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IT TO DO? 


OST printing is bought 


either on price, or looks, 


And, in either case, you know 
frcm your own experience just 


what happens to it. 

A beautiful booklet comes to your 
desk; an exquisite thing, but with- 
out special significance. 


“Wow,” you exclaim, “but that’s 
a handsome 


job! Wonder an 
who did it? | M3 
A q Ya 


I'll put it 
away and go 
over it care- 
fully when I - 
get time.” 


So you file it 
where you'll 
never see it 
again. 


And the next 

day, if some- 

body asked you who or what that 
beautiful job advertised, you 
couldn’t tell to save your life. 


Because it failed to meet the first 
Principle of Art—Fitness for the 
intended purpose. 


The way we handle printing for 
our customers is unusual and 


interesting, 


We do expensive printing when 
there is some reason why costliness 


is necessary to “put it across.’” 


We do inexpensive printing— 
when study and analysis show 
that that will 
go out and 
do the work 
—pull the 
business, 


bring home 





the bacon. 


What we 


strive for— 
first, last and’ 
all the time 
is fitness. 
We should like to ask you a few 
questions about your printing— 
the first and most important of 


which is, 


“What do you want it to DO?” 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
of ARTISTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 E. 26th Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
220 S. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE 
809 Kresge Bldg. 
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HOME LIFE First 
to Print Offset Covers 


The best yearly twenty-five cent magazine published 
is also the first small town publication to print: covers 
by the offset process. 


We sold the offset covers on our March issue to the 
following advertisers: 


Waukesha Pure Food Co. (4th Cover) 
Stanley Rogers & Co. (2nd Cover) 
Michigan State Auto School (3rd Cover) 


The Regensteiner Colortype Co. will be our offset 
printers, and their excellent reputation on this class 
of printing insures advertisers of the highest quality 
workmanship. 


We will always be pleased to submit quotations, 
layouts, etc., for your consideration, whenever re- 
quested by you. Rest assured that our prices will 
be considerably below the market for this class of 
work. 


HOME LIFE 


Nelson Agard, Publisher 
CHICAGO 


1,100,000 Circulation March, 1917, at $3.50 per Line 
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Using the “Pinch” Salesman to 
Land the Vanishing Order 


Some Advertisers Employ Special Men—But Why Not Let Salesmen 
“Pinch Hit” for Each Other? 


By Cameron McPherson 


I WAS talking recently with a 
salesman who chooses to call 
himself a “pinch hitter.” In his 
day he has put over many a sale 
that “regular” salesmen had re- 
ported back as “N. G.” He has 
plied his specialty under a wide 
variety of. titles, from Manager of 
the Users and Systems Depart- 
ment of a well-known office ap- 
pliance company down to a plain, 
everyday salesman for a famous 
automobile concern. With an- 
other house he was known as As- 
sistant Sales Manager, with an- 
other, Division Manager. But, 


regardless of what his title was 
or will be, he will always be a 
“pinch hitter’—the one man in the 
sales force who can be depended 
upon when two men are out and 


all the bases full. 

Ordinary sales do not interest 
this salesman, any more than a 
bush-league game would interest 
Ty Cobb. His special delight is 
the hard-shelled prospect whom 
the regular salesman has given up 
as a bad job. The percentage of 
these “N. G.” prospects which our 
friend has turned into “custom- 
ers” ought to make some of the 
regular fellows blush with shame. 

For example, there was: that big 
deal he put over in Chicago three 
years ago. It was one of those 
cases familiar to every sales man- 
ager where the salesman had ex- 
hausted every possible sales argu- 
ment. He had convinced the 
prospect a dozen times over that 
he could actually make money by 
buying his equipment, but still he 
was just as far away from getting 
his order as he was the day he 
first sent his card into the pros- 
pect’s office. Finally the prospect 
had told him frankly that he was 
only wasting his time, that he 
couldn’t sell an equipment to that 
office in a hundred years, so he 
would better take its name off 
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the follow-up list. The salesman, 
who was enough of a salesman to 
know when persistency ceased to 
be a virtue, took the hint, and 
marked the prospect card “Kill.” 

Soon after this the home office 
sent out a “traveling” sales su- 
pervisor, as he was styled, to put 
some ginger into the Chicago 
sales force. He knew from long 
experience that the quickest way 
to ginger up a branch-office sell- 
ing organization is to take a batch 
of “dead” prospects and bring 
them to life right under the sales- 
man’s eyes. As this particular 
salesman was supremely positive 
that there was absolutely no 
chance ever of selling a man who 
had told him to keep away, the 
“pinch hitter” selected the case as 
offering the best. opportunity for 
a demonstration. 


WHY SOME SALES ARE NEVER CLOSED 


The home-office man questioned 
the salesman closely regarding 
the history of the case, and finally 
concluded that the reason the sale 
had never been consummated was 
due to unlike personalities of the 
buyer and seller—a_ well-known 
condition in sales work. A sales- 
man has to meet and sell all sorts 
and varieties of people with vary- 
ing dispositions and personalities. 
A certain percentage of the pros- 
pects turned over to a salesman 
will never be closed by him, for 
the simple reason that he has not 
been gifted with personal qualifi- 
cations which will attract all sorts 
of buyers. Some of them will be 
repelled by him, and most of 
these will never buy, because he 
cannot establish with them the fa- 
vorable attention or the confi- 
dence upon which every sale must 
be based. 

“Now I will tell you how we 
can make that sale,” said the 
“pinch hitter” to the salesman on 
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the beat. “The first thing we 
have got to do is‘to find a point 
of contact—some common ground 
that I can meet the prospect on. 
You say he is a large employer of 
men. Very good! So am I a 
large employer of men. We have 
many problems in common. Now, 
I want you to sit down and turn 
in a complete report on every call 
you have made, writing down as 
far as possible the reasons he has 
given you for not buying. Make 
the answers just as cruel as you 
know how, and don’t mince 
words.” 

The next day the girl at the in- 
formation desk telephoned in to 
Mr. Couldn’t-Be-Sold and an- 
nounced that the assistant sales 
manager of a well-known Cleve- 
land concern wished to see him. 
“Well,” thought the prospect, 
“this is something like it, here is 
a man that can talk to a man 
like me. Show him in at once.” 
And in walked the man from 
Cleveland. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the caller, 
drawing up his chair, “I have 
called on you today to get your 


opinion of Swanson, our sales- 


man in this territory. I have 
been sent out here for that pur- 
pose from Cleveland, and 
thought that you, being, like my- 
self, an employer of salesmen, 
could give me some idea as to 
why he failed to impress you as 
a salesman, and why he has not 
been able to sell you our proposi- 
tion.” Then as the prospect be- 
gins to settle back preparatory to 
pronouncing his verdict, the man 
from Cleveland takes from his 
pocket a roll of reports. 

“Now, I have here, Mr. Jones, 
all the reports which Swanson has 
turned in on the calls he has made 
on you. It is very plain from 
these that there is something 
wrong.” And Mr.. Jones takes the 
reports and reads all the cruel 
things that he had said to the 
poor salesman who is about to 
lose his job. His heart softens. 
“Well,” he says, “I think your 
man Swanson has exaggerated 
this objection a little. I’ll admit 
that I did say that the cost was 
too high, and I still think it is 
high, ‘but to be perfectly frank, 


. ing properly staged. 


the real reason I have not bought 
your equipment is because I can’t 
see where it would be to my ad- 
vantage to put it in. Five hun- 
dred dollars is a lot of money to 
put into anything unless you can 
see it earning a pretty good re- 
turn.” 

“The real reason for not buy- 
ing”—what more could any sales- 
man want, but how few salesmen 
are ever so privileged. Given the 
real reason, the rest was easy, and 
before the “pinch hitter” left the 
office he had arranged for a dem- 
onstration, and ten days later 
turned over to the “regular” sales- 
man a properly executed order 
amounting to over $2,000. 

However, the “pinch hitter” 
does not always use the report 
“dodge,” as he calls it. That is 
only one of several stratagems he 
has for getting in to see the 
“can’t-be-sold” prospect under 
most favorable conditions. <A 
more common plan for staging 
the interview, so he tells me, is 
through the salesman. In this 
plan the idea is to have the sales- 
man call on the prospect and ex- 
plain that the manager of the 
Users and Systems Department is 
expected in town next Monday, 
and that he, the salesman, would 
like very much for the prospect 
to meet him. He then explains 
who the manager of this depart- 
ment is, pointing out that he is in 
a position to give the prospect 
some valuable business-building 
ideas. The exact staging de- 
pends, of course, on the calibre of 
the prospect. An entirely differ- 
ent staging is required for the 
small merchant, than is required 
for the head of a big department 
store. Care must be used so that 


‘the prospect does not get the im- 


pression that he is going to meet 
some sort of a _supersalesman. 
Such an impression will instinct- 
ively cause him to fear for his 
pocketbook. 


THE “PINCH HITTER” ARRIVES 


But, I am informed, everything 
depends on the “pinch hitter” be- 
It is espe- 
cially important to make the busi- 
er class of business men realize at 
the outset that the salesman is do- 
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$400,000,000 in Contracts to 


Canadian Munitions Makers 


OMETHING like $400,000,000 in contracts are being 

distributed among Canadian munitions factories 

this year. The class paper of Canadian munitions 
factories and metal working intlustries is 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 


and MANUFACTURING NEws 


CANADIAN MACHINERY is doing what no ordinary 
salesman can do to-day: it is getting into the munitions 
plants of Canada with the sales messages of scores of 
leading manufacturers—getting right to the men who 
recommend or actually do the buying. 


CANADA, through her lavish contributions to the 
allied cause in men, money, and munitions, stands in 
high favor in all allied countries. This fact accounts 
in some measure for the wonderful success of Canadian 
Machinery’s 


Monthly Export 


The first 
each 
CANADIAN MACHINERY is mailed 
(in addition to regular subscribers’ list) 
to a selected list of over 1,000 machin- 
ery importers in all allied and in several 


issue of 
month of 


Numbers 


neutral countries. Your advertising 
in these issues will receive a wide dis- 
tribution to an attentive constituency 
of buyers, in both Canada and other 
countries overseas. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this unusual service which 
CANADIAN MACHINERY gives 
you? 


Send for copy of our book, ‘Selling 
your Product to the metal working 
industries of Canada.’’ Free on re- 
quest, 


The MacLean Publishing Co, 


Limited 


Head Office: Toronto 


Also at Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, 
Chicago, Bost and London, Eng, 


The Joho Bertram 
& Sons Co., Ltd. 


This mammoth issue of CANADIAN MACHIN- 
ERY contained 432 pages. It was issued on 
December 28th last. It was the largest and 
finest issue of any trade or technical journal 





ever produced in Canada. 

A notable fact is that the great bulk of the 
extra advertising in this issue came from firms 
using space week in and week out. One firm 
(The A. R. Williams Company of Toronto) 
carried a 24-page advertisement in this issue— 
something of a record in itself. 


CANADIAN MACHINERY is pub- 
lished weekly. Subscription price is 
$3.00 per year. Minimum page rate 
per issue is $21.00. Send for speci- 
men copies and complete rate card; 
also for circulation statement. 
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Trained Readers 





The readers of The Evening Mail expect it to have advertis- 
ing init. They don’t resent its presence; they demand it. 


They have been trained for years to expect from The 
Evening Mail a real Service by having in it the advertise- 
ments that will help them to buy the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 


Ask any woman of means in New York which paper she 
consults to see the offerings of department stores and 
specialty shops, and she will answer “The Evening Mail.” 


Ask any well-to-do man in New York which paper he con- 
sults for automobile or financial advertising. He will tell 
you “The Evening Mail.” 


And all of our readers consult The Evening Mail for all of 
their wants. They have been trained to read the adver- 
tising and use its service just as much as they have been 
trained to know that we print the News and the Goldberg 
cartoon and the Financial pages, and our other features. 


When you buy space in The Evening Mail you don’t have 
to speculate as to whether your advertising will be read. 
It will be read. If your goods are right, they will be 
bought. 


That is the reason why, after gaining nearly a half million 
lines of advertising in 1916, we start off 1917 with the 
following record: 





GAINS IN ADVERTISING FOR JANUARY 
(Figures by New York Evening Post) 


The Evening Mail gained 412 columns. 
Second Paper gained 240 columns. 
Third Paper gained 155 columns. 
Fourth Paper . 36 columns. 
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ing them a favor by getting the 
visiting manager to call. “Of 
course, you understand,” tHe 
salesman tactfully explains, “that 
the manager of our Users and 
Systems Department is a very 
high- -salaried man, and his time 
is in great demand. It wouldn’t 
do, for instance, for him to have 
to sit outside of your office for 
fifteen or twenty minutes waiting 
to see you. Understand, I don’t 
say that as any reflection on you, 
or is it in any sense a complaint. 
I’m only a salesman, and waiting 
to see people is part of my busi- 
ness. It is all in a day’s work. 
But, Mr. So-and-So has to make 
every minute count, so I wish you 
could set a definite hour when you 
can give him your undivided at- 
tention.” And so an appointment 
is made for a quarter to four. 
Promptly at twenty minutes to 
four (this “pinch hitter” always 
keeps his appointments five min- 
utes early in case, by any chance, 
the prospect might have made an- 
other appointment for the same 
hour), the manager of the Users 
and Systems Department is at the 
office with the salesman. The two 
cards go in, and the prospect, re- 
membering that he is going to 
talk to a “big” man, hastily clears 
his office of whoever might be 
there, shoves the unfinished busi- 
ness into a convenient drawer or 
basket, and sends out word to 
show in the distinguished visitor. 
If, however, the prospect is un- 
der the impression that the man- 
ager of the Users and Systems 
Department is going to do a lot 
of talking, he is very much mis- 
taken. On the contrary he finds 
that gentleman very much “stand- 
off.” A close observer might 
even get the impression that he 
was rather bored by the introduc- 
tion of the salesman, and the pre- 
liminary remarks. Even the pros- 
pect finds himself a-trifle awed. 
Finally the manager of the Users 
and Systems Department tires of 
the aimless conversation and takes 
things into his own hands. He 
explains to the prospect that it 
makes no difference to him, di- 
rectly, whether he buys an equip- 
ment or not. It only means one 
more customer added to the two 


hundred thousand which his ¢on- 
cern already has. But it does 
make a lot of difference to him to 
know how the prospect would use 
the equipment which the sales- 
man wants to sell, and he begins 
to question the prospect. about the 
conduct and details of his busi- 
ness. Point by point he secures 
information which fits neatly into 
his prearranged plan of campaign. 
Then when he has all the infor- 
mation needed he quickly shows 
the prospect where he is losing 
money by not having his equip- 
ment, and the sale is closed. 


“PINCH HIT” 
ANOTHER 


There are many other strata- 
gems used by the professional 
“pinch hitter” to get the right kind 
of an audience, but they are all 
based on the principle of getting 
a man’s undivided time and re- 
spectful attention. Most of the 
sales closed by a “pinch hitter” 
are with men who have stronger 
personalities than the salesman, 
and for that reason it has not 
been possible for the salesman to 
conduct the interview along de- 
sired lines. This disadvantage 
the staging of the “pinch hitter” 
overcomes at the outset. 

The advertiser with the small 
sales force, however, is probably 
saying to himself as he reads 
this: “It’s all right to talk about 
having ‘pinch hitters’ in a‘ big 
sales force like the National Cash 
Register Company, but what good 
is the idea for me, with my ten 
men scattered all over the coun- 
try?” What is there to prevent 
these salesmen from “pinch hit- 
ting” for each other? This is not 
a wild suggestion by any means; 
in fact, it is already being done 
by the Chicago manager for one 
of the Eastern underwear con- 
cerns. Every so often the sales- 
men are required to prepare a list 
of prospects in their territory 
whom they have been unable to 
sell. These lists are then inter- 
changed, and Mr. Goodfellow 
takes Mr. Sour’s list, and Mr. 
Sour takes Mr. Goodfellow’s list, 
and for two weeks each one puts 
in his spare time in calling on the 
other’s hard-shelled prospects. 


SALESMEN FOR ONE 
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The erstwhile “pinch hitter” is 
not, however, permitted to close 
any orders in the other man’s 
territory—he carries the selling 
work right up to the closing 
point, and then the regular man 
calls for the order. This sounds 
foolish, no doubt, to some sales 
managers who can’t see any dif- 
ference between an order taken by 
one salesman and the same order 
taken by another, but there is a 
reason for it. This reason is 
illustrated by this anecdote: 

A certain dry-goods merchant 
out on Milwaukee avenue, one of 
Chicago’s innumerable outlying 
shopping centers, had steadily re- 
fused to be sold. As the sales- 
man put it at the meeting, every 
time he hove in sight the mer- 
chant took a half-nelson on his 
pocket-book and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t break that grip. It was 


one of those cases where the mer- 
chant was naturally suspicious of 
all salesmen, and when approached 
by a specialty man who was not 


yet safely intrenched in his con- 
fidence, he “dug himself in,” and 
no words in the dictionary could 
drive him out of his defensive 
position. As he saw the situa- 
tion, he was the man that had the 
money, and the salesman was the 
man who was trying to get it 
away from him. If he kept the 
money he won. If he let the 
salesman get the money, the sales- 
man won and he lost. 

So when the salesman in the 
next territory called on him, his 
approach was something like 
this: “Good morning, Mr. Cohen. 
I am Jones, of the Peerless Un- 
derwear Corporation. I am do- 
ing some publicity work for them, 
and Mr. Smith, the salesman in 
this territory, said that you were 
one of the few men on the ave- 
nue who really understood the 
‘peculiarities’ of this section. 
Now, please understand that I 
have nothing to sell, I couldn’t 
take your order if you were to 
give it to me. All I want is your 
opinion, after you have consid- 
ered a plan which I wish to sub- 
mit to you for interesting the peo- 
ple of this neighborhood in our 


new closed crotch, all wool gar- 
ment.” 
* This strikes Mr. Cohen as per- 
fectly sound logic. From his 
point of view it is natural that 
the Peerless Underwear Corpora- 
tion should seek his opinion. In 
fact, he begins to think that they 
must be a pretty shrewd lot of 
business men, after all, to come 
to him on a matter of this kind, 
and with a sigh of relief he takes 
his hand off the pocket-book. At 
last it has been his good fortune 
to meet someone with nothing to 
sell, a man who couldn’t take his 
order if, he wanted to! So Mr. 
Cohen, being at heart a hogpita- 
ble and: friendly gentleman, in- 
vites the salesman to his private 
office, back in the balcony. To- 
gether they go over in detail the 
proposed newspaper campaign, not 
overlooking the selling possibili- 
ties in the garment itself. At the 
end of half an hour Mr. Cohen 
confides to the man with nothing 
to sell that he is going to order 
some underwear himself, and even 
suggests that he give him the or- 
der. The “publicity man” 
wouldn’t dare do such a thing. 
It would probably mean losing his 
position—but, of course, he will 
be glad to have the regular sales- 
man stop in to-morrow morning. 
And so the next morning Mr. 
Cohen buys a® good-sized order 
from the regular salesman, inci- 
dentally explaining that his firm 
certainly has the right idea about 
its advertising campaigns. 
Perhaps some sales managers 
will not entirely approve of get- 
ting business by such strategy. It 
may not conform to their ideas 
of handling the trade, but it is 
being done, and being done with 
telling effect. The policy is justi- 
fied By those who use it on the 
broad ground that the end justi- 
fies the means. But there is one 
consolation—there is no law re- 
quiring a “pinch hitter” to follow 
any set plan of operation. His 
methods of getting the business 
which the regular salesman is let- 
ting’ slip through his fingers can 
be readily made to conform to the 
house policies and the sales man- 
ager’s own ideas on the subject. 
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as the mouthpiece of the iron, steel and 
machinery industries of the world has, 
through rigid adherence to truth, 
attained an enviable reputation. 


Its market reports are used as the basis 
for large contracts. These reports, and 
the editorial section, are considered 
authoritative by the highest courts, for 
repeatedly important legal cases are 


based on what The Iron Age has said. 


This respect for editorial opinion is 
transmitted to the advertising columns, 
and is one of numberless reasons why 
advertisers find The Iron Age a profit- 
able medium through which their pro- 
ducts are sold to America’s greatest 
buying industry. 


Are you interested in this market? 
Then write for further information to 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


239 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Forty-five Thousand at Mil- 


waukee Ad Show 

“Sell Advertising of Milwaukee’s Ad- 
vertisers to Milwaukee”’ was the slogan 
of the exhibition given by the Mil- 
waukee Advertisers’ Club at the Audi- 
torium, January 31st to February 3d. 
In another form the slogan was pub- 
lished this way: “Visualize Advertising.” 

More than 45,000 people visited the 
show. Seventy-seven firms were repre- 
sented with elaborate booths, all the way 
from printers to agencies and publica- 
tions. Of the 45,000 attendance, at least 
15,000 were students of the Milwaukee 
ublic and high schools and colleges. 
This fact reveals the angle which it was 
endeavored to work out and expressed 
by the slogan. The proposition was, 
in a sense, to couple up with the na- 
tional magazine campai to advertise 
Milwaukee, started by the Rotary Club 
of the city, and the first step of which 
is to “sell Milwaukee first.” The maga- 
zine campaign starts in March, although 
January magazines were first planned 
upon. A supplementary large-city news- 
eeper campaign is now being prepared 
also. 

Engravings were actually made at the 
show in the course of the lectures, 
and every phase of work involved in 
advertising, excepting such details as 
making up schedules or collecting the 
bills, was illustrated as well as possible 
under the circumstances. 

The rental of the Auditorium for the 
period was $3,000. The Advertisers’ 
Club will probably not come out whole, 
but it feels well satisfied with the way 
the show worked out. The Racine, Wis., 
Ad Club sent a delegation of twenty- 
five, and Chicago advertising interests 
were well represented. 

At the Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club 
booth the Truth Trophy, won by the 
club last year at the Philadelphia ad- 
vertising convention, was exhibited. To 
illustrate certain parts of the lecture 
on this subject there was an exhibit of 
half-woolen clothing sold as all wool, 
near-silk advertised as pure silk and s:m- 
ilar examples. In one newspaper’s booth 
a greatly enlarged reproduction of a 
special show edition, was read to the 
visitors. The text was prepared to hitch 
up with the purpose of the show. 

Among the national advertisers who 
madé exhibits were: Addressograph 
Co., Multigraph, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Bermingham & Seaman, Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Eastman Kodak, Holeproof 
Hosiery, Johnson soaps, National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co. and Phoenix Knit- 
ting Co. 


W. H. Bennett Enters Motor 
Supply Field 


William H. Bennett, who has _ been 
advertising manager of the Scarchlight 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Serv- 
ice Motor Supply Company, of that city. 
The Searchlight Company has been con- 
solidated with the Air Reduction Com- 
pany of New York City, where the com- 
pany’s headquarters will. be located. 


INK. 


Military Instruction for 
Advertising Men 


An “Advertising Battery” is being or- 
ganized in New York, for the purpose 
of giving military instruction in a 
course prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment for those who would hope to pass 
the examination for a commission in 
the officers’ reserve corps. Those who 
are behind the movement recognize the 
importance of the artillery arm of the 
service, and also the fact that the train- 
ing required in this branch is_ espe- 
cially rigid. It is planned to have as 
instructor Capt. R. B. Staver, who 
served in the First Field Artillery of 
the regular service and who was also 
in command of a battery of the Illinois 
National Guard on the Mexican bor- 
der. One night a week will be devoted 
to the work. Only 100 men can be 
taken care of in the battery, and it is 
planned to secure these from the ad- 
vertising and publishing fraternity. 

The organizing committee is composed 
of the following: Rupert Hughes, au- 
thor and artist; O.'H. Blackman, presi- 
dent of the Blackman-Ross Company; 
Walter R. Hine, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Frank Seaman, Inc.; 
Fred Rogan, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; T. J. McManis, publicity direc- 
tor of the Edison Lamp Works; Arthur 
Mower, advertising manager of the 
American Tobacco Company; G, F. Mur- 
nane, general manager of the H. K. 
McCann Company, and Charles S. Hart, 
advertising manager of Hearst’s Maga- 


zine. 
Col. John J. Dooley, director of the 

National Rifle Association, will speak 

at an organization luncheon at the Mc- 

— Hotel Friday, February 9, at 
p. m. 


Changes in Pratt & Lambert 
Organization 


W. H. Andrews, president of Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing A. Bedford, recently elected 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. Mr. Bedford will con- 
tinue a member of the board. 

J. H. McNulty, who has been general 
manager, takes up the office of presi- 
dent. elter, who has been 
resident manager of the Chicago office, 
becomes vice-president, succeeding F. 
W. F. Clark, of London, who has re- 
signed, although retaining his member- 
ship in the board. J. B. Bouck, Jr., 
resident manager at New York, has be- 
come secretary and treasurer of the 
company and 5. P. Gowing, at present 
head of the railway sales department, 
has been made a director. 


Costello Appointed Advertising 
; Manager 


George F. Costello, formerly West- 
ern manager of Doubleday, Page & Co., 


will become advertising director on 
February 15th of The Field, Art World 
and Agricultural Digest. 
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For the Man Who Sells 


Here is a SERVICE which is an asset to 
sales managers, advertising managers and to 
salesmen—a service which enables the strategy 
board to plan the Boston sales attack with 
greater speed and certainty. And it supple- 
ments the abilities and activities of salesmen. 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American 


is here to help you. It will unearth interesting data regard’ 
ing the Boston Market—it will make thorough trade inves- 
tigations, classify and analyze the results, and chart your 
sales possibilities. It will give you facts. 


Then it will relieve your salesmen of route-list worries 
by supplying Trade Maps for their use while in Boston. 
These maps show the exact location of grocers and druggists 
—all arranged in order of call. 


This department will bring you close to the field of battle 
—help you stimulate sales in this territory—without obli- 


gating you in any way. Write for details. 
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New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
80-32 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Poole Bros. offer service 
that will relieve you of every 
detail in the production of 
your advertising-printing. 


POOLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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Winners at Pinehurst Golf 


Prize-winners at the Pinehurst tour- 
nament of the Winter Golf League of 
Advertising Interests are announced as 
follows: : 

Foursome event W. W. Manning and 
R. C. Wilson. 

Qualifying round: Best gross, L. A. 
Hamilton; second best gross, .L. W. Max- 
_ well; best net, R. L. Spotts; second 
and third best net, M. J. Grammont 
and W. W. Arnheim; fourth best net, 
F. L. Wurzburg. 

Class A: First sixteen, championship, 
L. W. Maxwell; runner-up, Grantland 
Rice; second eight, J. C. Martin; third 
eight, R. Barnhill; fourth eight, 
H. B. Lewis; fifth eight, G. B. Martin; 
sixth eight, Wm. Campbell. 

Class B: First eight, W. V. O’Brien 
second eight, A. L. Foster; third eight, 
F. W. Nye; fourth eight, E. E. Franks; 
fifth eight, J. H. Eggers; sixth eight, 
H. R. Mallinson. 

Class C: First eight, G. W. Watts; 
second eon B. D. Butler; third eight, 
E. K. Gordon; fourth eight, H. H. 
Treadwell; fifth eight, R. C. Hollis; 
sixth eight, W. H. Foster. 

Class D: First eight, C. W. Yates; 
second eight, Sherman; third 
eight, G. F. Minnick; fourth eight, T. 
C. Estee; fifth eight, H. B. Kennedy; 
sixth eight, Spencer Welton. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are L. A. Hamilton, president; D. McK. 
Lloyd, vice-president; Frank W. Nye, 
secretary; R. C. Wilson, treasurer. 


W. H. Hill Urges “Quality” 
Salesmanship — 


At a dinner held in Chicago last Fri- 
day W. H. Hill, vice-president of the 
Américan Radiator Company, pointed 
out that more attention should be paid 
by business men to the development of 
their salesmen. “We are represented 
by the man we send forth to sell our 
products,” declared Mr. Hill, “and we 
are judged by his presentation of our 
case. If he overestimates, if he misrep- 
resents, if he is careless or negligent, 
who pays the bill? Whose reputation 
suffers?” As a means of raising the 
standards of salesmanship generally, Mr. 
Hill urged business men to encourage 
their salesmen to’ become members of 
the Salesmanship Club of Chicago, now 
in process of being organized. Mr. Hill 
has been made, president of the club, 
which is affiliated with the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. 

Hugh Chalmers, who also spoke at 
the meeting,. urged manufacturers to 
insist that their salesmen be able to 
give them bonds before hiring. “If an 
egg is bad at one end,” said Mr. Chal- 
mers in illustrating his attitude on the 
matter, “it is probably imperfect at 
the other end. I believe in requiring 
a bond. The ability to give a bond is 
the greatest certificate of character a 
man can give.” Mr. Chalmers ridiculed 
the idea of gauging a man’s character 
by the letters of recommendation he 
might have from previous employers. 
“I’m not much on letters of recommen- 
dation,” said the automobile manufac- 


turer. “In the giving of these the 
American business man is-a moral cow- 
ard. We discharge a man for cause, 
then give him a certificate of character, 
knowing what we put into the letter is 
not true.” Mr. Chalmers here also turned 
the spotlight on advertising. “It costs 
too much from the time the goods are 
manufactured to the time they are de- 
livered,” he said. “The only way to 
take up the slack is by increased effi- 
ciency. A lot is said about honesty in 
advertising. It is time more is said 
about efficiency in advertising. 

“There are only two excuses why a 
man should not advertise. First, when 
he does so much business that he doesn’t 
have to advertise; second, when he has 
so little business that he can’t afford to.” 

Norval eA. Hawkins, sales manager of 
the Ford Motor Company and president 
of the World’s Salesmanshi Coenen, 
outlined some of the euliive which 
he beliéved a successful salesman must 
have. First in order, he said, comes 
ambition—the power which drives him 
to greatest efforts and keeps up his 
courage in the darker hours. Then 
comes manhood—the needed faculty for 
attracting others to him and winning 
the respect and confidence of those with 
whom he must do business. Other 
needed qualities he set down were an 
organizing mind and the ability to read 
men and know how to move others to 
think your way. 


Representatives’ Club Holds 


Annual Banquet 


Nearly 200 members and guests at- 
tended the annual banquet of the Rep- 
resentatives’ Club, which was held at 
the Hotel. Biltmore, New York, last Fri- 
day evening. Among the speakers were 
Will Irwin, Rupert Hughes, William 
Marion Reedy, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Franklin Matthews, E. J. Wheeler, 
Thomas A. Wise, Harris Dickson and 
Robert C. Wildhack. 

Mr. Irwin told of his thrilling expe- 
riences at the Italian front. He said 
that there are a quarter of a million 
Italian-Americans fighting in the war. 
The greatest military engineering feats 
of the conflict, he stated, are being per- 
formed in the Alps by Italians, many 
of whom received their training in the 
United States. 

E. J. Wheeler told how the magazines 
are endeavoring both to mold and in- 
terpret the national spirit, and to get 
people thinking in a broad and unselfish 


way. 

Mr. Wildhack, scheduled to speak on 
“The Art of the Turnover,” gave a hu- 
morous demonstration of all the known 
varieties of snores. 

All of the speakers were influenced 
by the present international crisis, and 
largely confined their remarks to a dis- 
cussion of the situation. Nigel Cholme- 
ley-Jones, acting as toastmaster, briefly 
sketched the history of the club, which 
has been in existence for ten years. He 
called the roll of past presidents, and 
gave the members a chance to cheer 
their former chiefs. _ 
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Seeks to Remove Price- 
Cutters’ Advantage 


Distributor Would Have Congress 
Pass a. Law Whereby All Dis- 
tributors Would Give Consent 
Before Any One Outlet Could 
Secure Permission from Manu- 
facturers to Cut Prices 


Special Washington Correspondence 
RESUMABLY it must be con- 
ceded that even the most ada- 

mant advertiser of uuiform or 
standardized prices is entitled, 
now and then, to digress from 
his own-price policy. This would 
be in accordance with the adage 
that the exception proves the rule. 
There are, however, interests that 
would deny him any such privil- 
ege. In proof, witness accusations 
against two well-known national 
advertisers recently made before 
a Congressional committee in 
Washington. There is also the 
further fact that an intimately 
allied issue is involved in a pend- 
ing- case that is, to advertisers, 
one of the most interesting on 
the docket of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


THE CASES THAT LED UP TO CON- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


In the complaint laid in the 


Congressional quarter it is 
charged that in 1913 a New York 
and Philadelphia department-store 
firm was authorized or permitted 
by a New England manufacturer 
of nationally advertised rugs to 
quote special reductions on these 
rugs at a time when other dis- 
tributors could not obtain a like 
privilege. Likewise it is alleged 
that in 1916 a manufacturer of a 
widely-advertised brand of hos- 
iery gave to one of his largest dis- 
tributors at retail permission to 
sell for a limited time at less than 
established prices, the while with- 
holding such concession from 
other distributors operating in the 
same territory and whose volume 
of business was almost equally 
large. 

The distributor who has come 
to Congress with this particular 
grievance has, he avers, a very 
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simple remedy. He would like to 
see Congress pass a law that 
would compel a manufacturer to 
ask of all his distributors per- 
mission for a cut in prices ere he 
can authorize any one distributor 
to make such recession. 

Probably it will develop that, 
with respect to occasional price 
concessions, circumstances alter 
cases just as it is being found that 
it is difficult to make hard and 
fast rules with respect to chain- 
store distribution. With respect 
to the latter parallel there comes 
to mind the recent confession of 
a national advertiser of food 
products who ordinarily shuns 
chain channels as he would the 
plague. In a discussion of the 
subject, however, this manufac- 
turer admitted that in an occasion- 
al exceptional case he welcomed 
chain outlets. As he explained his 
attitude, he endeavors to keep his 
line out of the chain grocery 
stores in territory where his goods 
are firmly entrenched in the old- 
line stores, but in districts where 
he is seeking a foothold or has 
an insecure footing he embraces 
the chain system as a means of 
securing quick and thorough dis- 
tribution. 

So with the occasional condon- 
ing on the part of manufacturers 
of price reductions in specific ter- 
ritory. Competitive conditions in 
many instances doubtless prompt 
the granting of such concessions. 
There is seemingly small warrant, 
however, for the insinuations that 
have been made to the effect that 
an advertiser who follows this 
course is, in effect, duplicating 
the oft-condemned policy attrib- 
uted to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of other days in its alleged 
desire to drive out competition 
by local price-cutting. Doubtless 
the whole situation will be clari- 
fied if the Supreme Court ex- 
presses an opinion on the right 
of a distributor to cut prices in 
violation of his ‘contract with an 
advertiser, solely on the justifica- 
tion that another distributor in 
the same territory has supposedly 
had the benefit of special privi- 
leges, rendering possible a lower-. 
ing of prices. 
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MR. HOWARD DAVIS becomes Director ot 
Advertising for the New York American, Feb- 
ruary Fifteenth, 1917, For nearly ten years 
Mr. Davis has been a main factor in the adver- 
tising successes of the New York American, and 
those best acquainted with his work in these 
years will with particular interest watch the in- 
creasing success of the American’s advertising 
under his active and personal direction. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
1834 Broadway, New York 
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The best quali 
work hai 
by daylight. 





One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 


The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 
men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 
assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 
cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 

Further, we 


USE NEW TYPE 
For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 

We have a large bat- 


0! cas' 
machines and wii 
our system — having 
our own type foun- 
dry—we use the type 
once only unless ordered held 
by customers for future” edi- 
tions. We have all standard 
faces and special type faces 
will be furnished if desired. 


Clean Lino- 
type Faces . 
We have a 





> are in the hands of 
expert operators. We have 
the standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired. 


Good 
Pressw 


| We have a 


large number 


| of up-to-date 


presses, several of which have 

been recently installed, and 

= pressmen and feeders are 
e 


Binding and Mailing 
ice 


The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 


printing of catalogues and publications. A 
view of making our service 


invite suggestions with a 





OUR SPECIALTIES 





(7) Also Printing require- 


ing the same material and work- 
manship as the above, such as 


in Di ies, 
Histories,Books and thelike. 


Our Complete Printing 
Equipment, all or any part 
of which is at your command, 
embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Machine or Hand) 
WORK 


BINDING 
MAILING 
ELECTROTYP 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 


ff You want advertising 


service, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing and assistance or 
information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and 
printing, we will be glad to 
assist or advise you. 


If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 








the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 





most valuable. 





Let Us Print Your Catalogues and Publications 
THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE & PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 


Make a PRINTING CONNECTION 

with a Boe ag owe and a Large and 

Absolutely Reliable Printing House 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l Bank, Chicago) 
If you want quality—the -education and training of 
our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen. more skillful. If you want delivery—our plant | 
is equipped with economical, time-saving machinery and 
is in operation day and night the year around. If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor-saving material 
and equipment enables us_ to make exceptionally low 
prices on our specialities. Our organization is excellent. 
When you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yo 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out what we can 

do for you? 

Consulting with us about your printing problems 

and asking for estimates does not place you 

under any obligation whatever. 

Let us estimate on your Catalogues and Publications. 
(We are strong on ouv specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO The Great Central Market 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES Auto. 52-191 























How Well Told Has Been the Story 
of Your House? 


Facts, Attractively Presented, Will Get a Hearing 


[Reprinted from ‘Scientific Dis- 
tribution,” by Charles Frederick 4 Fe 
published by Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 
don, 

VERY firm, could it only real- 

ize the fact, has a fascinating 
story to tell the world. No mat- 
ter how technical, it need not be 
dry; no matter how practical, it 
can be written in a lively way. 
That story well told, whether in 
the guise of a catalogue issued 
to the general public, or of a 
house organ issued to other firms, 
helps to exploit goods in a better, 
because more imaginative, man- 
ner. It leaves a delightful im- 
pression upon the reader’s mind. 
“Here,” he says, “is a firm that 
is human, very much ‘all there’; 
a firm with a purpose more sub- 
stantial, more ethically sound, 
than that of mechanical profit- 
making.” Modern firms give 
that imaginative touch to their 
printed matter which focusses the 
sympathetic attention of public 
and trade alike upon all they do. 
The full realization by the busi- 
ness world of the part that words 
and type and color can play in 
stimulating its activities will revo- 
lutionize its status among men of 
affairs. 

At present only a handful of 
the most progressive business men 
recognize the value of that thing 
called “psychological effect.” The 
average piece of business litera- 
ture is still absolutely dead. It is 
a stereotyped production couched 
in set phrases, buried in a tomb 
of type, lacking both distinction 
and originality. Because the psy- 
chological effect of such rubbish 
is ignored, the bulk of the circu- 
lars, catalogues, leaflets, and let- 
ters showered upon the heads of 
firms and the heads of households 
hardly receive a glance. A fat 
wastepaper basket sits beside the 
writing table of every business 
man, stuffed always with the lit- 
erature issued by other firms. Yet 


he seldom pauses to ask himself, ie 


“Ts that the reception my circulars 
receive?” Thousands of pounds 
are still wasted every year in this 
mechanical production and distri- 
bution of commercial news. Be- 
cause the editing of a leaflet, the 
compilation of a catalogue, even 
the writing of a business letter, 
is an art. Practically all the bus- 
iness literature that is “lively,” 
distinguished, interesting, and, 
therefore, kept for reference, is 
done by advertising men. They 
have a flair for that sort of work; 
it is part of their function as in- 
terpreters of ideas. Only some- 
one who has seen an advertising 
agency prepare a brochure, de- 
sign the heading for some letter 
paper, or choose the coloring and 
type for the cover of a book, can 
fully understand how very spe- 
cialized ‘all work of this nature 
has become. It-.is a craft of its 
own, only mastered after years of 
training and experiment. The 
old-fashioned business man col- 
lects the dry facts relating to his 
business and sends these to his 
printer to be set up in_ type, 
neither thinking of nor knowing 
anything about those points of 
style that could keep his produc- 
tion out of the waste-paper bas- 
ket of its recipient and place it in 
a handy place for reference at the 
proper time. 


WOULD YOU READ YOUR OWN CATA-' 
LOGUE? 


I have asked the head of more 
than one firm if he’ would ever 
have the courage to sit down and 
read his catalogue from cover to 
cover, and what special reason 
he had for thinking that people 
even less interested than he him- 
self should be intrigued by it on 
sight. A look of horrible uncer- 
tainty crept over the face of each 
of my friends when I questioned 
them like this... . 

This editing of business litera- 
ture is a most important part of 
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the service an advertising man can 
render to industry to-day. His 
job, as I have said, does not begin 
and end with press advertisements. 
It includes the supervision of 
every scrap of printed matter is- 
sued by a firm. 

I once saw the rough drafts of 
a catalogue for window curtains 
compiled by an expert “just for 
fun.” Had any firm printed it, 
all who saw it must have forever 
associated curtains and the decor- 
ation of windows with its name. 
It gave a little history of win- 
dows—how they had evolved and 
why; and a biography of the cur- 
tain, its purpose both from the 
hygienic and esthetic point of 
view. There were delightful lit- 
tle sketches showing various 
“period” windows and the manner 
in which they were clothed; so 
that if one had a Tudor house 
one chose curtains in keeping with 
its style, and if one lived in a 
Georgian mansion the tall win- 
dows were also suitably clothed. 
There were all sorts of sugges- 
tions for modern window. cur- 


tains accompanied by snippets of 


the material proposed, its width, 
washable qualities, price, and 
range of coloring. There were 
hints as to the laundering of mus- 
lin curtains; the pros and cons 
of curtain linings were discussed ; 
the proper hanging of curtains 
explained. There was not a pit- 
fall regarding the clothing of win- 
dows that was not touched upon. 
It was all. pithily expressed, and 
to the point. It would have giv- 
en the impression that Messrs. 
So-and-So were not merely anx- 
ious to sell yards of material, 
pairs of curtains by the gross, but 
that there was nothing they did 
not know first about windows and 
then window-decoration, no way 
in which they could not help one 
to gain the best effect. No wom- 
an would have thrown the little 
catalogue away; it was not only 
too attractive, it told her so much 
she did not know. 

Catalogues that manufacturers 
circulate among the trade can be 
treated in just the same way; only 
here the trade point of view would 
be emphasized as was the house- 
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wife’s in the instance I have quot- 
ed. The firm that is self-con- 
sciously trying to excel can get 
that impression of excellence 
passed on by the way its business 
literature is treated. It can talk 
to the reader with much the same 
effect as when two men talk to 
one another over the fragrant 
coffee and cigar at luncheon time! 

There is, it is trie, no artifice 
whereby a pritited book can rise 
above the ideas of the firm it rep- 
resents. It can be no better than 
the man whose brain evolved the 
firm. A novel based on sensuality 
can be picked out at once from 
the decent, healthy books sur- 
rounding it. And the literature 
of an organization merely striv- 
ing for effect is totally different 
from that of one honestly trying 
to express its best ideas. 


THE TEST OF TYPE 


One must start, then, with facts 
—true facts; digest them thor- 
oughly, express them adequately, 
and publish them in an attractive 
way. With truth as his basis, a 
sound advertising man can be 
logical in his reasoning, convinc- 
ing in his statements, and im- 
pressive by their decoration with 
type or design. Type alone is an 
unfaltering test of the merit of 
nearly every statement made. 
Without truth modern typography 
tends to run away with one, dec- 
oration becomes extravagant and 
soon dwarfs the lettering. Every 
possible and “impossible” thing is 
done to bolster up the weakness 
of the argument, and while the 
surface impression may be “pret- 
ty,” it is bound to lack that dig- 
nity and strength which is in- 
herent in type dealing with facts 
that are true. One cannot afford 
to handle type anyhow nowadays. 
One cannot print a paragraph’ in 
24-point Caslon if the argument 
will not stand a cool and close 
analysis. Rather we shall seek to 
hide in a monotonous solidity of 
10-point type. Facts, therefore, 
being imperative, it often hap- 
pens that an advertiser, searching 
for plenty of them, seizes upon 
trifles and attempts to treat them 

(Continued on page 69) 
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NINE! 


“cexeeeel don’t know what 
more I can say except that I 


don’t like to contemplate the 
amount of money we would 
have, had we known Ruthrauff 
& Ryan a few years ago.” 

The above is an extract from a letter written by 


one of our clients toa prospective customer who 


inquired regarding our service. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Advertising 
450° Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Who smoked “SWEET 
CAPS” in the old 
Klondike days ? 


SWEET CAPDRAL #* |SWEET [! 


CIGARETTES , CIGARE 


rT WEET CAP”? advertising now ap 
coast. Forty million (40,000,00 
fers—are collected every twen 

Street Car fares. This gives an 

see and be influenced by this adverti 





The reason people remember what 

because they see it so frequently an 
In the Street Cars you can reach the 
cost than in any other one mediun, 


STREET RAILWAY: 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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Who smoked “SWEET CAPS” 
in the days of the 
old Stage Coach ? 


SY 


\PORAL #* |SWEET CAPORAL. 


CIGARETTES 


meears in the Street Cars from coast to 
nickels —not counting 9,000,000 trans- 
-four hours in the United States, as 
dea of the number of people who will 


rtiging. 


see advertised in the Street Cars, is 
@ride along with it so long at a time. 
aders of all mediums—and at a lower 
r dollar invested. 


¥ ADVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 





Who smoked “SWEET CAPS"! 
when.he belonged to the 
Volunteer Fire Brigade? 


Tin-Type taken ? 
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HE right illustra- 

tion in your adver- 
tisement enables the 
reader to visualize the 
thought you want to get 
over, more quickly than 
many words of copy. 


All advertising seeks to 
paint some kind of a pic- 
ture in the reader’s mind. 
The right art treatment 
is an important factor. 


advertising designs have 
selling force in them. 


Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap {5 
re cos Po 8 a fF 3 @) 
VP ’D 


ADVERTISING IN ITS suetnete 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


We recommend Pawling & Harnischfeger Cranes 
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as through a magnifying glass. 
This leads to frills, which deceive 
no one, and, naturally, do no 
good. 

Take, for example, the average 
catalogue of motor cars. Here, 
with extremely few exceptions, 
frilliness predominates. Most of 
them are sumptuous picture-books, 
showing views of beauty-spots, 
but with very little selling 
strength or information as to 
what the car will do in the way of 
hill-climbing, petrol, and oil con- 
sumption; little to tell of its re- 
liability, speed, comfort, and the 
dozens of details a man must be- 
lieve before he is led to the point 
of purchasing. 

There are catalogues that leave 
one chilled they are so deadly, 
others that almost suffocate one 
with “hot air’ and “gas.” But 
the book that is correct, has its 
proper “atmosphere,” is neither 
exaggerated nor dull. It deals 
with hard facts, but does this 
most engagingly—believing in the 
forcefulness of simple statements 
that are true and to the point. 

It is not setting too high a 
standard to say that no catalogue 
really succeeds that does not find 
a place on the book-shelves of all 
to whom it is sent. It should be 
given much more than a cursory 
look; by its method of presenta- 
tion alone the reader should be 
made to feel it would be wasteful 
to throw it away. 


WHAT HOUSE-ORGANS CAN DO 


We will pass from catalogues 
and all printed matter of that na- 
ture to the most modern form of 
business literature—the House 
Organ. It is here that the little 
“Newes Sheet” of the seventeenth 
century seems to have been rein- 
carnated in an industrial dress. 
These organs summarize the do- 
ings of their firms; publish inter- 
esting news relating to the indus- 
try to which they belong; are not 
too timid to indulge in a little 
healthy philosophy; endeavor to 
be cheerful but at the same time 
critical; and, above all, to crystal- 
lize the ideas and give publicity 
to the progress of the House they 
represent. By this excellent meth- 
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od the aims of a firm as well as 
its commodities are given wide 
publicity, and a most helpful 
spirit of camaraderie:is diffused 
among a body of men who for 
much too long have upheld’ the 
view that a dull, antagonistic, 
rather gloomy atmosphere is the 
rr one proper to the business 
life. 

The Selfridge columns in the 
evening press are almost a House 
Organ in this sense of the word. 
Never has a firm given such pub- 
licity to the aspirations of the 
modern store. There is, too, a 
pocket magazine entitled “Impres- 
sions” which, written and pub- 
lished by Mr. G. E. Whitehouse, 
has done splendid work in help- 
ing to enliven business minds. 
But one of the most noteworthy 
and thoroughgoing House Organs 
is that edited by “Mr. Proof” and 
published by Dobson, Molle & Co. 
It is a little masterpiece. From 
cover to cover this production 
shows the most remarkable verve, 
and convinces its readers there is 
very little this firm does not know 
on the subject of type. No one 
can read business literature so 
modernized as this and not feel 
the infinite possibilities of such . 
publicity. It Makes Known in a 
way that is as subtle as it is prac- 
tical. Reading it one seems to 
breathe the invigorating air of 
the broad highways of adventure 
rather than the stuffy, cloying at- 
mosphere of little office rooms. It 
is a proud firm that runs a House 
Organ; one that feels it has some- 
thing to add to the stature and 
the status of the business world. 
And with regard to salesmanship, 
these publications take the place 
of. letters, leaflets, brochures, and 
other more familiar ways where- 


‘by certain business houses en- 


deavor to reach, not the public, 
but other firms. 
Individuality—that most pre- 
cious asset—has crept into busi- 
ness with the imaginative use of 
the printed word. Yet one feels 
that descriptive writing in rela- 
tion to salesmanship is still in its 
most primitive stage. Businesses 
conducting operations of the most 
enthralling kind seldom really try 
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to excite that interest in their do- 
ings which would captivate the 
fancy of the crowd. They seem 
to have the most painful antip- 
athy to any plan that is distin- 
guished, that lifts their printed 
matter on to any more exalted 
plane than that of the price-list 
type. Yet I contend that a fam- 
ous business, like a famous man 
or woman, is worthy of a biogra- 
phy, a historical record of its life 
—its discoveries, its struggles, its 
growth, its experience of the 
labor world. The humane and 
the humorous side of business 
has, so far, been ignored. But 
the fact that a first-class adver- 
tising agency has writers on its 
staff to-day capable of combining 
literature with publicity shows 
the right tendency—at any rate, 
points in this direction. Only 
three years ago Messrs. Waring 
& Gillow spent some hundreds of 
pounds publishing a delightful 
Story of Furniture in the columns 
of the London press. Only the 
advent of the war prevented them 
from issuing this lively little his- 
tory of their special form of mer- 
chandise in the form of a pocket 
library for the entertainment of 
their clientéle. A few more of 
these daring excursions into the 
history of merchandise or the bi- 
ography of industries and popular 
writers will find themselves com- 
peting with the work of adver- 
tising journalists, issued with due 
dignity, not by publishers, but by 
business firms. It is a fascinating 
proposition, for only by some 
such method as this will the soul 
of industry be fully revealed. 


Kind of Sales Force for New 
York Market 


A manufacturer who desires to “break 
into the New York market” must have 
a sales force of peculiar requirements. 
The a of the grocery-products 
~ae : we, is peculiarly complex. 

Woodbridge, sales manager of 
or ice -Wiles Biscuit Co., sketched 
the situation vividly in his address, 
February Ist, before the New York Ad- 
vertising Club. He said in part: 

“In the organization of a sales force 
to reach the New York market of 15,000 
grocery stores, consideration must be 
given to the fact that men are needed 
who understand the following lan- 
quaces; English, German, Polish, Yid- 
= Bohemian, Italian, French, Greek 
d Armenian. 


“Some other languages besides Eng- 
lish is very essential for the salesman, 
and in a New York City trained force 
men will average two languages, because 
the men who run the stores speak one 
or more of these languages and come 
in contact with -consumers who do 
likewise. 

“The retail dealer who spots a sales- 
man who can use only the English lan- 
guage will pretend that he is unable to 
talk English and in this way avoids an 
encounter and turns the salesman 
down. 

“To cover the retail grocery stores of 
Greater New York at least once a week 
requires about seventy men. It will 
require about twenty to twenty-five autos 
(one and one-half to two tons) to fol- 
low these men, delivering each day of 
the week. 

“A concern calling on all who sell 
things to eat will have a selling force 
of 150 to 160 men calling once a week. 
Under such circumstances it would re- 
quire about seventy-five wagons to'make 
deliveries. 

“To cover Greater New York for the 
sale of non-perishable food products at 
least once in two weeks will take from 
thirty-eight to forty men. An arrange- 
ment for this sort will cost from $900 
to $1,000 a week for salaries and com- 
missions alone. 

“First sales can be made. This may 
be accomplishéd because the product is 
a novelty or through the use of special 
deals, premiums and promises of con- 
sumer advertising that will bring cus- 
tomers into the stores to take away the 
product. One plan is to give out fifty 
cards, each of which, with five cents, 
is good for a package. However, with- 
out the pull by the consumer the prod- 
uct will hang on, especially without 
the proper store display.” 


Home-Made Snow Storm 
Advertised as a Test 


According to the ad of the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, maker of 
Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, a home- 
made snowstorm of fine pastry flour 
proves Fenestra weathering. A_pic- 
ture shows a man blowing fine flour at 
eighty miles an hour against a Fenes- 
tra Vertical Sliding Sash. After twenty 
minutes not a particle of flour had been 
blown through the weathering. 


To Handle Camera Advertising 


The advertising account of Rexo 
cameras, manufactured by Burke & 
James, Inc., Chicago, has been secured 
by the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany. This agency has also secured the 
advertising of Bunte Bros., Chicago con- 
fectionery makers. 


O. P. Begole Makes a Change 


Orrin P. Begole, of St. Louis, for- 
merly representative of the Donaldson 
Art Sign Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has become sales manager of the Nov- 
~~ "ect egies Company of Coshocton, 
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Street & Finney, Inc. 


as seen by their clients 








“We Consider Ourselves One of 
Their Satisfied Customers” 


says 


> Strouse, Adler & Co. 


(C/B A la Spirite Corsets) 


S the work which the Street 
& Finney Advertising 
Agency has done for us has 
been satisfactory in every way, 
and all our business dealings 
were most pleasant, we hardly 
know what there is to say, ex- 
cept that we consider ourselves 
one of their satisfied customers. 
They have been associated with 
us for a number of years and 
aside from the efficiency of 
their concern as an advertising 
agency, we have a very high re- 
gard for Mr. Frank Finney 
personally, whom we consider 
one of the best men in the 
advertising line. 


Strouse, Adler & Co. 


Excerpt from ‘‘ Newspaperdom”’ 
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To Every Advertising Man 
in New York City 


READ THIS! 








“General Staff plans call for 100 army divi- 
sions of 20,000 each. Fifty thousand officers 
would be needed. At present there are 6,000 
officers available.” 











From N. Y. Sun, Feb. 3, 1917. 


The advertising profession represents a high standard of 
intelligence. Men qualified to lead—the stuff that officers are 
made of. 


For such men the War Department has prescribed a course 
of study which will qualify them to pass the examination for 
Officers’ Commissions in the Federal Reserve Corps. 


The first part of the course will be theoretical, to be followed 
by such practical work as conditions will permit. It will give 
the preliminary training necessary for any branch of the service. 


It does not mean joining the National Guard. Like Platts- 
burg, it is, purely voluntary. One night a week is required 
unless in the opinion of the War Department the situation 
demands more frequent attendance. 


Capt. R. B. Staver, West Point, 1907, will be in charge. Capt. 
Staver served in the Field Artillery of the regular service in 
the Philippines, and was until recently in command of Battery C, 
First Illinois Field Artillery, at the Mexican border. He will 
be assisted by officers from the regular army. 


100 Men Only 


It will only be possible to take care of 100 men—who must 
be physically fit and under 40. 


Address applications to Secretary Military Training Asso- 
ciation, Yale Club, New York City. 


Committee. 


Cart. Rupert HuGHEs, G, F. Murnane, 
Author and Playwright. Gen. Mgr. H. K. McCann Co. 


O. H. Backman, C. Henry HatHaway 

Pres. Blackman-Ross Co. Pres. Nat’l Periodical Ass’n. 
Wacter R. Hrvz, ‘ 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., Frep L. Rocan, 

Frank Seaman, Inc. Curtis Publishing Co. 

T. J. McMants, : Cuartes S. Hart, 

Publicity Director,Edison Lamp Works. Adv. Mgr. Hearst’s Magazine. 
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Cravenette’s 
Campaign Inspires Other 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 28) 


contains the following: 

“You will be interested in the 
advertisement of the Pennsylva- 
nia Textile Company, manufac- 
turers of Pen-Tex ‘Cravenette’ 
Finished Silks, which you will find 
on page —; also the advertisement 
of the New York Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of Nym- 
co ‘Cravenette’ Finished Sport 
Hats for Women, on page —.” 

“T think there will be a good 
showing,” said Mr. Kobbe, “be- 
cause some of the larger maga- 
zinés are working to line up as 
many ‘Cravenette’ advertisers as 
possible for a permanent place in 
their pages. 

“We have also advised the ad- 
vertising agents of the different 
‘Cravenette’ advertisers of the op- 
portunity for their clients and 
have provided some of them with 
the complete plans of the cam- 
paign so that they may dovetail 
their own with ours if they so 
destre.” An unusual kind of 
co-operation among advertising 
agents. 

It is evident from all this that 
the campaign has lost nothing by 
having been ambitiously planned. 
With a third of the appropriation 
already taken care of by the re- 
sults, with a large amount of co- 
operation secured, and an im- 
mense good will created, in ad- 
vance of the advertising, it is not 
too much to call the campaign, 
just as it stands, a success. 


Home Life Makes Appointment 


John E. Ford, of the staff of Home 
Life, Chicago, has been appointed West- 
ern advertising manager. Before join- 
ing Home Life, he was Western repre- 
sentative for the Cosmopolitan and 
Hearst’s Magazine. 


R. J. Campbell in for Himself 


Robert J. Campbell has withdrawn 
from Benson, Campbell & Slater, Chi- 
cago advertising agents, and has opened 
an office for himself in that city, 

















Speaking of winter 
this week’s 


amusement, 
issue offers: 


Carolyn Wells 
ames Montgomery Flagg 
alt Mason 
Orson Lowell 
Clinton Scollard 
F. L. Fithian 
Ellis O. Jones 
Lawrence Fellows 
Arthur Chapman 
Albert Levering 
Don Herold 
Garth Jones 
. A. Waldron 
emble 
Lawton Mackall 
John Gruelle 
Gregory Hartswick 
Barksdale Rogers 
Tod Chenevix 
Ruth Wright Kauffman 
and a score of others. 


The best work of America’s clever- 
est humorists and best illustrators, 


‘| every week, has given Judge by 


far the largest subscription circula- 
tion of any humorous periodical. 


130,000 net paid 


The Happy Medium 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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2 ies agora 
CHARACTER> 


Prospects get an idea 
of what you have for 
sale by what you say. 
They get an idea of 
what you are by how 
you say it. 

It is most important 
that printed adver- 
tising produce maxi- 
mum results. 


Even so, it is not 
necessary for the 
printed advertising 
of any concern to be 
devoid of the charac- 
ter of the concern 
using it. 

Has your printed ad- 
vertising any cumu- 
lative value? 


Get our complete 
story in booklet 
form—It’s free. 


cARROW PRESS 
INC, 


‘“Salesmanship in Print’’ 


Direct-by-Mail Literature 
Advertisement Composition 
Catalogs Booklets 

House Organs 


320 W. 39th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 








Making the Testimonial 
Earn Its Keep 


Often It Can Establish an Intimate 
Point of Contact—How Manu- 
facturer of Marine Engines 
Calls Upon It to Help Sell the 
Product 


By C. B. McCuaig 
fp nactd any doubt the 


testimonial letter is the 
“houn’ dawg” of advertising. No 
one nowadays has the least re- 
spect for it, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Big Boss, who oc- 
casionally breezes into his adver- 
tising manager’s department hold- 
ing a glowing letter from some 
pleased customer out in Peoria be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger 
and remarks: 

“This ought to make a mighty 
good ad.” 

The advertising manager takes 
the loathsome thing and smiles 
the enthusiastic smile he keeps for 
all suggestions from the Boss, 
while his brain is cogitating ways 
and means of keeping the pesky 
testimonial from messing up his 
perfectly good page lay-outs. 

But like the “houn’ dawg” the 
testimonial is a wonder when you 
put it at its own particular job. 
It ‘doesn’t belong in display ‘space 
unless it bears a signature that is 
known the world over.* Its use 
is in trailing down the bear, or in 
more practical words giving per- 
sonality to the follow-up. 

For instance, here is a plan for 
utilizing the testimonial which 
proved effective in assisting to 
market four-cycle marine engines 
sold strictly on a quality basis: 

A form letter was prepared and 
sent to several thousand users, 
explaining that the manufacturer 
was anxious to obtain concrete 


*This statement is open to the ob- 
jection of most generalities about ad- 
vertising. There are many advertisers 
who have built up phenomenal successes 
on testimonials from .unknown or ob- 
scure persons and used in display space. 
Whether testimonials so used are good 
advertising depends chiefly on the na- 
ture of the proposition itself and how 
the testimonials are used.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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facts and figures concerning the 
performance of the user’s engine 
and asking that he fill out and re- 
turn a stamped post-card enclosed. 
This card called for information 
concerning the length, beam and 
draft of the boat, the size of the 
engine, when it was purchased, 
total cost of repairs, the kind of 
work it had been used for, the 
speed obtained, and sufficient space 
under the heading “remarks” was 
left for any additional informa- 
tion the user might think worth 
while, 

In a surprisingly large percent- 
age of cases—somewhere between 
60 and 70 per cent—the cards 
were returned with the informa- 
tion asked, Of course, this letter 
stirred up every “sore-head” user 
in the country, but this very thing 
was part of the premeditated plan, 
for this particular manufacturer 
is anxious to adjust any just com- 
plaint, and if any user is dissatis- 
fied he wants to know about it in- 
stead of allowing. the user to 
nurse an incipient grouch, and 


possibly “queer” a lot of good 
sales. 


TESTIMONIALS FILED GEOGRAPH- 
ICALLY 


These cards, coming from prac- 
tically every part of the country, 
and each one bearing the plain, 
concrete facts of an owner’s ex- 
perience above his own signature, 
were filed geographically. Then 
they were ready to take their 
part in the follow-up. 

This house believes in a per- 
sonally dictated follow-up in spite 
of the fact that it is expensive. It 
holds to the belief that if a man 
is worth writing to, he is worth a 
personal letter, and every letter 
that goes. out is, consequently, spe- 
cially directed to‘the man who is 
to read it. 

When the man in charge of the 
follow-up started to work, within 
easy reach of his hand was a fil- 
ing cabinet containing the geo- 
graphically arranged cards. Sup- 
pose. the material for good, live, 
personal follow-up had run low, 
thén the follow-up man would pull 
two or three cards from the city 
or town where the man lived to 


whom he was writing, and dictate 
something like this: 


Do you Segeen to know Dr. Brown 
of 235 “A” Street, Brownville? 

We ask this because Dr. Brown has 
one of our 25-30-horsepower engines in- 
stalled in his runabout Spray. He 
bought it in April, 1911, and has used 
it every summer since. The Spray is 
27 feet over all and with 5 feet beam— 
much the same lines as the boat you 
have in mind—and this engine gives 
her a speed of 18 miles per hour. Re- 
cently Dr. Brown told us that in all 
the five seasons he has run this engine 
it has cost him less than $10 for re- 
pairs, and it seems to be in perfect 
condition. We wish that you could 
have a talk with Dr. Brown, and hear 
from him these things and many more. 


The foregoing simply illustrates - 
the point. The idea is to give the 
prospect the testimony of some- 
one in his own town, or a nearby 
town—someone he is likely at 
least to know by name—and ex- 
perience has shown that the re- 
sults from this line of attack are 
most encouraging. 

Another place where these tes- 
timonial cards come in handy is 
in the scramble for live sales 
agents who are ready to take on 
a new line. These sales agents, 
often well known in the trade, 
sometimes open up negotiations 
with three or four manufacturers 
at the same time, and the one who 
is able to put up the best mechan- 
ical argument plus proof of 
prestige usually lands them. Aill 
of the competing manufacturers 
make such general statements as: 
“Our engines are well known in 
your territory,” but the one who 
is able to give five or six specific 
cases where the engines are mak- 
ing good, and quote the words of 
the owners to prove it is the one 
who makes the best impression. 


C. D. Hastings Back with 
Hupp 


Charles D. Hastings, formerly secre- 
tary and general manager of the Hupp 
Motor Car:Co., of Detroit, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager, after a two years’ vacation. 


Howard E. Law has been made-man- 
ager of the McLain-Hadden-Simpers 
Company’s Philadelphia office. He was 
formerly a member of the service de- 
partment of the Nichols-Finn Adver-- 
tising Company, Chicago. 





Developing More Extended Uses for 
a Product Through Advertising 


Chemical Company Gets National Distribution for Unprotected Com- 
modity by Decreasing the Sale Unit 


nanny an article whose gen- 
eral purpose is common 
knowledge, and whose method of 
production is free to all, has 
found a vastly greater market by 
the discovery of uses which, if 
not new, had not yet been defi- 
nitely pointed out or developed 
to an extent to make the exten- 
sion commercially profitable. 
Making the facts known has been, 
and is, one of the most important 
ways of accomplishing this pur- 
pose, and advertising has been 
proved the most thorough and 
generally economical way of dis- 
seminating such information. 
Such, for example, has been the 
case of formaldehyde, an article 
which is entirely “free” in the 
sense that its recipe is no secret. 
It is included in the United States 


Pharmacopeeia, and anyone with 
the requisite capital can make and 


market formaldehyde. There are 
about a dozen concerns making 
this commodity, but the Perth 
Amboy Chemical Works, of New 
York, which has been advertising 
formaldehyde for several years 





throughout the country, handles 
a very large share of the product 
sold here. 

A few years ago this concern 
appropriated $600 to tell the farm- 
ers through advertisements at 
certain seasons in farm papers 
in a few sections of the country 
the value of formaldehyde as 3 
means for increasing crops by dis- 
infecting seed of diseases which 
lessen productivity. To-day it is 
advertising to the same purpose 
every month in the year in a list 
of forty or more farm papcrs 
throughout the country. Orig- 
inally it had limited distribution 
for the product in a few sections. 
Now its distribution blankets the 
country. 

It has been by co-operating 
with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, farm schools 
and colleges, State agricultural 
stations, county societies, etc., in 
the study of crop betterment and 
special uses for its product, to- 
gether with the adoption of effec- 
tive methods of scattering the bet- 
ter-yield propaganda, that it has 


THE VARIED USES OF THE PRODUCT AS FEATURED IN SOME OF THE FARM-PAPER 
ADVERTISING : 
76 
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Recently completed 
market investigations 


of the $510,000,000 
hospital field at your 


request. 
The MODERN HOSPITAL Research Depart- 


ment, during the past three months, has conducted and 
completed thorough investigations of the uses and market 
for the following products in the hospital field. Reports of 
these surveys will be gladly sent any manufacturer or 
advertising agency interested in the following items, and 
without cost or obligation on their part: 


Beverages 

Breakfast Foods (In process) 
Canned Fruits & Vegetables 
Cocoa & Chocolate 

Coffee & Tea 

China Ware, Tzble & Cooking 
Fresh & Dried Fruits 

Flour & Grain Products (In process) 
Gelatine 

Household Furniture * 

Macaroni & Like Products 
Mattresses & Bedding (In process) 
Phonographs 


Similar investigations have been previously made concerning 

almost every product used in hospitals, reports of which. will 

also be furnished to any manufacturer or advertising agency 

making known the nature of the product. If no investiga- 

tion has been made, we will gladly make one. . No cost. 
No obligations. 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Chicago 
Charter Members A. B. C. 
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accomplished these good results. 

Formaldehyde is a solution of 
gas suspended in water. It is 
effective in diluted form as a 
germicide, fungicide and deodor- 
izer. It sterilizes the germs of 
decay and fermentation. Its par- 
ticular use in connection with the 
matters under discussion is as a 
disinfectant for various types of 
seed parasites, or “smuts.” Ac- 
cording to Government reckoning 
it is estimated that these smuts 
and other seed diseases reduce the 
worth of the national crop pro- 
duction by millions of dollars an- 
nually. 
_ The Perth Amboy Chemical 
Works had been selling formalde- 
hyde in quantities, shipped in car- 
boys, to jobbers and wholesalers. 
As its use as a farm product was 
gaining official recognition, and as 
research was discovering and per- 
fecting its use as a disinfectant 
for various seeds, several years 
ago the company decided to put it 
up in pint bottles with a view to 
getting wider distribution among 
farmers through the smaller 
stores. To make this possible it 
started advertising, as pointed out, 
in a few farming sections. The 
success of this first campaign war- 
ranted a doubled appropriation the 
second year, until now the adver- 
tising and distribution are agricul- 
turally speaking, national. Orig- 
inally the copy was run only at 
planting seasons in certain locali- 
ties, but as its methods of appli- 
cation were extended to more 
crops, and as distribution broad- 
ened, it became possible to ad- 
vertise it the year ’round, for 
planting time occurs in some lo- 
cality practically every month in 
the year. All that this necessi- 
tated was a switching of the copy 
in different sections to jibe with 
local conditions. Besides, it was 
felt that the propaganda for bet- 
ter yields should be kept up stead- 
ily, and to fill in the chinks’ occa- 
sional advertisements are run, 
telling of other farm uses—as a 
fly-killer, . stable disinfectant, 
milk-can purifier, etc. 

Every advertisement, however, 
plays on the primary purpose of 
the commodity as a seed disin- 


fectant, and the standard claim 
that a 35-cent bottle will treat 
forty bushels of seed. All of the 
copy features the Government’s 
indorsement, and offers to send 
a 32-page hand-book which treats 
simply of the product, its uses, 
and methods of applying it to the 
crops with which its use has been 
found effective. This booklet con- 
tains illustrations from official ag- 
ricultural bulletins, showing the 
comparative results from use of 
diseased and disinfected seed, 
some of the common types of 
plant diseases, etc., and tells of 
the various experiments conduct- 
ed in the use of the commodity. 
It gives simple directions for dif- 
ferent uses, and contains a refer- 
ence table of plant diseases sus- 


_ceptible of treatment with the 
' product, with side references to 


the pages on which each is han- 
dled. The upper left-hand corner 
is perforated so that the farmer 
can hang it by a string for further 
consultation. 


LARGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKLETS 
THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Last year the company distrib- 
uted thousands of these books in 
answer to requests from the ad- 
vertising, and thousands more to 
jobbers to dispose of through deal- 
ers. The books are sent also to 
agricultural schools and given to 
the students. It is impressed on the 
recipients that there is nothing 
theoretical about the information 
in this book: everything in it is 
founded on experiment and fact. 
The farmer is a practical man and 
the whole aim of the propaganda 
is to impress him with the idea 
that the information is furnished 
to help him make more money out 
of his crops. The idea is to con- 
vince him that he does not have 
to do the experimenting for him- 
self, but that it has been done 
already for him. 

In the meantime the company is 
co-operating with the Federal and 
State agricultural departments 
and bureaus in continuing experi- 
ments into formaldehyde’s further 
possibilities. In some instances it 
bears half of the expense of this 
work. Just. now all hands are 
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The Choice of Paper Makers 


T both the 1915 and 1916 annual 
dinners of the National Paper 
Trade Association, the beautiful menu- 
programs were printed on Strathmore 


Aladdin Covers. 


They had an air about them—a different 
texture and a different look that represented 
the supreme luxury inpaper from the paper- 
makers’ point of view. 


Strathmore Aladdin is ready to express the 
distinction of any advertiser’s house or 
product. It says the unusual commodity’s say. 


We've a graphic demonstration booklet that will help 
you. It is‘entitled, “Paper Does Express.” Ask also 
for “Selective Mailings,” another Strathmore publi- 
cation with an important message to advertisers, great 
and small. Both booklets are free upon request. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. A. 


trathmore 
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working out a method of applying 
it to celery growing. 

Soon after it had started its 
campaign, as a further means of 
extending the educational work, 
the company used to send out lec- 
turers who conducted a simple 
course in the possibilities and the 
methods of the use of disinfect- 
ing seed, as well as its other uses 
on the farm. These lecturers 
were sent on application to farm 
schools, county societies, etc. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY MOTION 
PICTURES 


More recently it has found it 
less expensive to send out a mov- 
ing-picture film, with a printed 
talk which can be read by some 
member of the organization using 
the film. So a scenario was writ- 
ten by Percival K. Frowert, who 
handles the account, called “Put- 
ting Your Uncle to Work.” The 
story of the film, briefly, which is 
offered in page advertisements in 
a paper reaching county societies, 
agricultural schools, etc., is this: 
a young farmer is shown at work 
on an impoverished, run-down 
farm. He is discouraged, but 
reads in his newspaper a news 
item about the great losses an- 
nually from smuts of grain. He 
sends for Uncle Sam to. help 
him, but in the meantime re- 
ceives a small cash legacy and re- 
pairs to Coney Island, where he 
squanders his money. Meanwhile 
Uncle Sam, in costume, arrives 
and sets to work, plowing, buying 
seed which he cleanses with for- 
maldehyde, and stays around un- 
til the crops mature and are har- 
vested. It is about here that the 
educational part of the film ap- 
pears, showing “close-ups” of 
seeds scientifically cleansed in 
various stages of growth A 
good crop results and when the 
prodigal farmer returns, his pock- 
ets literally turned out, Uncle 
Sam hands him bags of gold. 
When the farmer’s face registers 
incredulityy the audience can read 
Uncle Sam’s lips saying “for- 
maldehyde.” 

It took three months to make 
this film, which cost $6,000. Some 
sixteen have been on the road eight 


months, and are booked up: for a 
year. The company pays the ex- 
penses of shipping them. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations in the campaign has 
been that formaldehyde is practi- 
cally a “free” commodity. For 
that reason the company adopted 
the lettered design shown in the 
copy—“Formaldehyde—The Farm- 
ers Friend”—so that by impress- 
ing it often and steadily enough 
in, conjunction with the concern’s 
name, the farmer would feel that 
if he did not get Perth Amboy 
Formaldehyde, he was getting a 
substitute or imitation. Similarly, 
the educational propaganda would 
tend to act, for first impressions 
or gratefulness for results ob- 
tained would lean toward that re- 
sult, and beget a valuable degree 
of loyalty to the concern’s name 
and product. 

Thus, while the advertising can- 
not be claimed to have endowed 
the product with new uses, the 
possibilities were there and only 
needed the effect of skilful pub- 
licity to make it worth while to 
develop and extend them. - Any- 
thing that helps to increase the 
crop productivity of a nation is, 
per se, a public benefit. Adver- 
tising was selected as the most 
economical method of spreading 
the word in the case of this com- 
modity, and in so doing has ably 
acquitted itself. 


Play Golf, Maybe 
New York, Feb. 1, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Lockwood says that 24,000 words 
of copy per month—6,000 words a 
week—is a high rate of production. 

That is 1,000 words a day, which 
would, on an average, probably divide 
into six to ten pieces of copy. 
each were on a different subject, and 
if each subject were wholly unfamiliar 
to the writer, this might well be much 
more than a day’s work. But if the 
subjects were familiar, or the adver- 
tisements in series—as they usually are 
—I wonder what the copy man would 
do with his afternoons? 

Cuartes Austin Bates. 


1917. 


Heads “American Garage and 
Auto Dealer” 


J. R. Hastie has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Garage and Auto 
Dealer, Chicago. 
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Here is something new in American Journalism 


A magazine that, contrary to universal custom, did not call 
on advertisers to pay for its experimental stages. 


(You know the rule: Get the advertising revenue first. Let 
editorial influence and circulation follow at the advertiser’s 
expense.) 


During the four years of its life this magazine has refused 
thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising that was offered it 
unsolicited. It is an understatement to say that it could have 
paid its way from the very start—at the advertiser’s expense. 


Instead, it elected to spend more than $100,000 in bringing 
itself up to a position where its advertising pages would be 
something more than paper and ink—where they would reflect 
the confidence and loyalty the other pages had earned. 


Not from any holier-than-thou motives was this done. It was 
simply good business. It could not have been otherwise because 
the men directing it were good business men, acting for 380,000 
other good business men. 


They said to the enthusiastic editors who wanted to go out 
at once and get advertising: “Wait awhile. Get responsive 
readers. Be in a position to sell something besides space on a 
handbill.” 


The other day these same hard-headed business men called 
us to the mark and fired the pistol. They said: “You’ve got all 
these things, quantity and quality circulation, restricted to 
responsive readers who will welcome an authoritative adver- 
tising section. Now is the time for advertising.” 


So this is why THE NATION’s Business in March will carry 


advertising. 
Sample copy and rate card on request 


The Nation’s Business 
Published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Woolworth Building Tremont Building Otis Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange Building 
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Over 


20,000 
Orders 


for articlee value 60 cents te $1.50, 


each order 
enclosing cash, 


resulted from 
one full-page 
mail order ad. 





Come the three corners @f the 
én arms, 
And we shall shock them: aought 


shall make ws rue, 
U Britan to itself do cot bat 





oo 
INESTLES 
MILK 




















“John Bull” is the quickest 
route to the pockets of Britain's 
millions — AND millionaires. 


Advt. Rate $750 per Page. 


Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


| Advertising Space 
| Comes Under “Trade 
Acceptance” 


Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington Holds That Space Sold 
for Defined “Commercial Pur- 
poses” May Be Discounted : on 
Purchaser’s Signified Acceptance. 


DVERTISING space, under 
certain limitations, has been 
officially recognized by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton as a commercial commodity 
and may be presented by the sell- 
er or his agent to a reserve bank 
for rediscounting. This was de- 
cided at the instance of inquiries 
from member banks which wanted 
to know whether advertising space 
that had been sold to an adver- 
tiser could be considered as com- 
mercial paper, and as such, be 
subject to discounting. The Board 
ruled that a trade acceptance, de- 
fined as “a draft drawn by the 
| seller on the purchaser of goods 
| sold, and accepted by such pur- 
chaser,” includes such a draft 

| based on the sale and purchase of 

advertising space. 

In other words, advertising 
| space, with certain restrictions, 
| may be considered as “goods,” 
| which term in the regulation in- 
| cludes “goods, wares, merchan- 

dise or agricultural products, in- 

cluding live stock.” The provision 

is made, however, that the space 
| on which the draft is made is to 

be used for advertisements seek- 
| ing to promote or facilitate the 
| production, manufacture, distribu- 

tion or sale of goods, merchan- 
| dise, etc., and providing that such 

advertising is neither illegal nor 
| aimed to further transactions con- 
| trary to the laws of the State or 
| States in which the transaction is 
| to be consummated. 

For instance, a sale represented 

in the space occupied by an ad- 
| vertisement to sell an apartment 
house would not be accepted by 
| a reserve bank for discount, as it 
| represents a possible transaction 
| in real estate, which is not accept- 
| able as commercial paper by Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 
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On the other hand, as another 
illustration, if a farm paper, say, 
has a contract with an implement 
manufacturer for certain designat- 
ed space, and presents a draft on 
the manufacturer for part or all 
of the amount represented by the 
space, to come due in ninety days; 
if the manufacturer ‘accepts the 
draft and signifies his acceptance 
in writing on its face, the Reserve 
Board considers this as a trade 
acceptance and a member bank is 
authorized to rediscount the paper. 

In the February number of the 
Reserve Board’s “Bulletin,” issued 
February 1st, the Board publishes 
its circular to reserve agents bear- 
ing on this matter, in which it 
said: 

“A number of letters have been 
addressed to the Federal Reserve 
Board, raising the question 
whether a trade acceptance, which 
is defined in the Board’s regula- 
tions as a ‘draft or bill of ex- 
change drawn by the seller or the 
purchaser of goods sold and ac- 
cepted by such purchaser,’ includes 
a draft or bill of exchange based 


on the purchase of advertising 
space. 

“The term ‘goods’ as used in the 
regulations of the Board includes 
goods, wares, merchandise or ag- 
ricultural products, including live 
stock, and because of the doubts 
raised as to whether this term is 
broad enough to include advertis- 
ing space, the Board has ruled 
that a draft or bill of exchange 
drawn by a publisher, or other ad- 
vertising agency, or the purchase 
of advertising space and accepted 
by such purchaser, shall be con- 
sidered a trade acceptance, pro- - 
vided the advertisement on which 
the draft or -bill is based is for 
the purpose of promoting or fa- 
cilitating the production, manufac- 
ture, distribution or sale of goods, 
wares, merchandise or agricultural 
products, including live stock; and 
provided further, that such adver- 
tisement is not illegal and is not 
for the purpose of promoting or 
facilitating any transaction which 
is prohibited by the laws of the 
State in which it is to be consum- 
mated.” 
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COTTRELL 


Multicolor Rotary Press and Process 
_ Wo. 4 — 


This continues the story of a Revolution in’Color Printing, and 
what it means to the big buyer of printing. 


Quality Sustained 
Through the Edition 








Every buyer of color printing in large editions knows he cannot 
depend upon a sustained quality. He sees the first few sheets 
while everything is new and unworn, is impressed by the good 
effect—and hopes for the best. He knows the printer labors 
_ under conditions which he cannot help—that the make-ready will 
batter down—that the plates will become worn—that the make- 
ready may slip out of place—that the fine edges will become worn 
and “rough”—with a constant lowering of quality through the 
run, when the run is a long one. 


By the Cottrell Process, the make-ready is put into the printing 
plates themselves. It is a part of the metal—cannot mash down— 
cannot slip out of place. The “solids” being higher take the brunt 
of the impression (very properly) and thereby protect the “high 
lights” and the soft edges. Forms so protected run hundreds of 
thousands without any appreciable difference in quality. ‘This 
result is also due in part to the fact that the Cottrell Multicolor 
press is rotary, with cylinders running in rolling contact, at ex- 
actly the same surface speed. 


The beginning and end of a long run on a Cottrell Multicolor 
Rotary press are the same in quality—no let-up nor depreciation. 


See more particulars next week. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Printing Press Manufacturers 
25 East 26th Street, New York 


We do no printing—we build machinery for 
printers’ use 





A.N. A. Starts Campaign to Prove 
Advertising an Economy to 
the Consumer 


Organizes a Promotion Bureau 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers has organized a 
Promotion Bureau for the pur- 
pose of educating the consumer 
on the economic function of ad- 
vertising. This is in accordance 
with the recent decision of this 
body to do something to allay 
the growing suspicion of a certain 
element in the public that adver- 
tising, instead of reducing the cost 
of goods, is an added burden 
which the buyer has to bear. Es- 
pecially has the move been 
prompted by the present Congres- 
sional agitation of the subject. 

The Bureau proposes to keep 
the press of the country thor- 
oughly informed on the important 
function that advertising is play- 
ing in distribution. The first gun 
in the campaign has already been 
fired. A bulletin entitled “Adver- 
tising Helps: to Keep Prices 
Down” has been sent to 420 re- 
ligious, agricultural, class, tech- 
nical, and trade publications. They 
have been told to use it in whole 
or in part in their columns. This 
“talk” explains the A B C’s of 
advertising. It will be followed 
by others, showing more concrete- 
ly how advertising operates in 
cutting down the costs of selling. 
A similar bulletin, with a news 
slant based on current Washing- 
ton activities, is going out to 500 
daily newspapers. 

The following quotation from 
the first “talk” shows the kind of 
information that is being given: 

“Every now and then some 
manufacturer has the hardihood 
to say that he can sell his goods 
cheaper because he doesn’t adver- 
tise. Everyone who knows the 
A B C of business knows that 
this claim is impossible on its face. 
Yet it sounds plausible and such 
talk deceives millions of people. 

“Forget all these sophistries and 


Which Draws Its Data from the 262 
Members 


listen now to the plain common- 
sense of the matter. 

“In the production and market- 
ing of goods there are two inevi- 
table costs. One is the manufac- 
turing cost; the other is the sell- 
ing cost. And no way has ever 
yet been found by which either 
of these costs can be eliminated. 
Mark that. 

“Whether you buy farm prod- 
ucts at a grocery store, or mill 
products at a dry goods store, or 
laboratory products at a drug 
store—whatever you buy at any 
store, be sure of one thing: The 
price includes the selling cost. It 
must, else the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and the 
salesman could not live. 

“And just as surely as there 
are always two items of cost, the 
manufacturing and the selling, 
just so surely are there only two 
ways in which the price of goods 
can ever be reduced. 

“One is by economies in manu- 
facturing cost.’ The other is by 
economies in selling cost. 

“Of course, it isn’t easy to cut 
manufacturing cost without cut- 
ting the quality. : 

“But in modern times a way has 
been found to cut selling cost— 
and its name is Advertising. 

“Advertising is like a straight 
line: the shortest distance between 
two points—the producer and the 
consumer. It cuts out the grades, 
curves, and the angles. It makes 
a drop of ink do the work of a 
salesman. Bear in mind _ that 
gocds can never be sold unless 
there is a demand, and advertis- 
ing creates this demand in the 
simplest, most direct, and least 
expensive way. No other sales 
method can equal it in magnitude 
of return for a minimum of cost. 

“And the big returns from ad- 
vertising also cut down the man- 
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ufacturing cost—that’s another 
saving. Increased volume of pro- 
duction always means a decrease 
in the unit cost of production 
through better and more efficient 
manufacturing methods.” 

The object of the Bureau is not 

“press-agent” the subject. Nat- 
urally every publication is vitally 
interested in advertising, and is 
anxious to explain the economics 
of it to its readers. During the 
last few weeks articles, news 
items, and editorials have been ap- 
pearing in many periodicals in an 
attempt to place advertising in the 
“right light” with the consumer. 
Many of these explanations, how- 
ever, have been unconvincing, con- 
sisting as they did of generalities 
about the benefits of advertising 
and not offering any brass-tacks 
proof. The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers intends to fur- 
nish this proof. It will give, at 
least, to the publications some- 
thing definite to write about. 
Data for the work will be drawn 
from the experience of the mem- 
bers, of which they are at pres- 
ent 262. Since this association is 
composed of many of the largest 
and most successful advertisers in 
the country, it is in a position to 
supply evidence in support of ad- 
vertising that could be obtained in 
no other way. Furthermore, since 
the annual advertising investment 
of all the members is in the 
neighborhood of $90,000,000, they 
should be given credit for having 
some first-hand knowledge of the 
subject. 

The association will be able to 
show that in the face of a steadily 
rising cost of general commodi- 
ties, many advertised products 
have not advanced, and in many 
instances have declined. Case 
after case will be introduced in 
proof of this statement. 

A. C. Reiley, president of the 
association, said that the present 
movement is not an attempt to 
“advertise advertising.” This term 
is not favored; the man on the 
street has no concern with adver- 
tising per se; he will be keenly 
interested, however, in any show- 
ing that advertising has a bene- 
ficial effect on his purse. 


Mr. Reiley said that the lower 
price of advertised goods is now 
being emphasized in the campaign 
because of the Washington situa- 
tion, and not because it constitutes 
the only feature of advertising or 
even the principal feature. Later 
the economic function of adver- 
tising in all its phases will be ex- 
plained. “The consumer will be 
told,” said Mr. Reiley, “that ad- 
vertising insures safety for his 
pocketbook as well as a saving 
for it.” 


Additions to Editorial Staff of 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Earl D. Eddy, of St. Louis, joined 
the editorial staff of Printers’ Inx 
on February Ist. For several years he 
has been sales manager of the Coast 
Products Co., of St. Louis. At one time 
he was general manager of the Grocers’ 
Advocate, of San Francisco, and has 
continuously been a contributor to trade 
papers. His articles in Printers’ INK 
upon various angles of sales man- 
agement have attracted favorable atten- 
tion. Another addition to Printers’ 
Inx’s editorial staff is Bruce O. Bliven, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., where he has 
been teacher of advertising in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He 
has been an occasional contributor to 
Printers’ Inx. In the intervals of his 
college duties he has done special work 
for estern manufacturers. He will 
join Printers’ Inx on ‘March Ist. 

These two will take the places of 
two men who have been with Prrxrans' 
Inx for several years—Roy W. John- 
son and Charles W. Hurd. Mr. John- 
son resigned to open an office in New 
York as counsel on trade-marks and 
the protection of good will. Mr. Hurd 
leaves to do freelance work. 

A third new member of the home 
office editorial staff is Richard Storrs 
Coe, a member of the New York bar 
and formerly with the law firm of 
Hornblower, Miller, Potter and Earle. 
He will give his special attention to 
such subjects as trade-marks, unfair 
competition and good will. Altogether 
there are now eleven men on the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ Inx. 


Publishers’ New Advertising 
Representatives 


The Rhodes & Leisenring Company, 
Chicago, which has acted as Western 
Lp ag po mage of Snappy Stories and 

Live Stories, has been placed in charge 
of the nterecentcy Si HH both East and West. 


Toledo Agency Changes 
Name 


The Arkenberg-Machen Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Ar- 


y, Charles 


kenberg-Machen-Dowd Com 
the agency. 


Fuller Dowd having join 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


’s publications 





The following advertising figures 
for the February issues of 1915, 1916 
and 1917 show that PICTORIAL 
REVIEW with its demonstrated 
position is continuing its great 
progress: 


February 1915 - - 13,000 lines 
February 1916 - - 23,300 lines 


February 1917 - - 28,059 lines 


The March and April 1917 issues 
have also established new records, 
Each in turn carries the largest 
volume of advertising of any issue 
in the history of the magazine. 


Inc. 
(Directors of Advertising) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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‘THERE IS A WAY TO GET DEALER 
CO-OPERATION ; A WAY TO MAKE 
THE DEALER MORE THAN A MERE 
DISTRIBUTOR ; A WAY TO MAKE 
HIM AN ACTIVE INSTEAD OF A 
PASSIVE FACTOR IN YOUR MER.- 
CHANDISING.” 


IS is a paragraph from Mallory, Mitchell 

& Faust’s book “MODERN MERCHAN- 

DISING” and indicates but one of the many 
unusual aspects of the message it contains. 


On behalf of higher standards of advertising, we 
will take pleasure in sending a copy of this book 
to any business man desiring it and writing on 
his firm’s letterhead. 


We invite interviews or correspondence 
with those who wish to be informed 
of the highly specialized service of this 
agency which has pioneered Merchan- 
dising and Market Research Work. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 
(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1904 
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Compensation Plan for Salesmen to 
Get New Dealers and Lengthen 
Season 


How. One House, Pressed by Competition, Made a Revolutionary Dis- 
covery 


By John L. Meyer 


T has been evidenced in an un- 

ending number of instances 
that even sales contests, the many 
plans for “visual evidence” of 
progress, and other incentives 
soon become valueless and inef- 
fective if the actual reward is at 
all slow in coming forth. 

Including, for example, even 
only the special sales stunts and 
contests, sales directors who em- 
ploy them are, in increasing num- 
bers, willing to admit that the 
shorter the periods the more. sub- 
stantial are the results, both for 
the man and for the house. 

And the point can best be illus- 
trated directly from the experi- 
ences of sales organizations that 
require a varying number of men 
for sales work from time to time; 
that cannot continuously (so far 
as. continuity is possible in any 
sales organization) employ a staff 
of specially trained and experi- 
enced men; that by the nature of 
their business cannot have com- 
pact and stationary groups of 
salesmen, regardless of the scope 
of territory covered. It is easy 
to see the many complications 
which arise in such organizations 
in getting results from the sales 
forces which often must be 
picked up and put together in a 
hurry and on short notice; and al- 
most inevitably made up of sales- 
men of the “miscellaneous” class. 

The experiences of a sales or- 
ganization of no modest dimen- 
sions, with headquarters in one of 
the great cities of the Mississippi 
River valley—a persistent na- 
tional magazine advertiser and 
users of posters, street-car cards 
and a good deal of window dis- 
play material—are interesting in 
connection with a discussion of 
the special problems that have 
been outlined. 
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But, still the results were not 
commensurate with the expecta- 
tions—and these were fairly 
measured up to no more or less 
than what could be normally ex- 
pected under such conditions. 

While trying out a bonus plan 
for volume, one of the district 
men ran into another obstacle, 
and he lost no time in telegraph- 
ing the home office. With few ex- 
ceptions, the bonus plans and the 
constant driving of the salesmen 
—with the idea of making hay 
while their suns shone, and before 
ambition. withered—were over 
loading the dealers! Nothing 
new, except that no one in this 
organization had thought of such 
an exigency! 


FIELD WORK BY DIRECTOR OF SALES 


The sales director arranged for 
a quick trin through five picked 


sections.. He investigated as he 
never had_ investigated before. 
He took with him, secretly, an 
expert on the subject of sales or- 
ganization and compensation. 

The sales director became esne- 
cially interested in the work that 
was being done in a section of 
Ohio, and for some reason which 
he himself may not be able to ac- 
count for, decided to remain there 
for the course of a week. To be 
exact, it was from a Wednesday 
to a Wednesday. He -demanded 
of his district man that a crew of 
salesmen should be picked out im- 
mediately, and put through the 
traces of the district man’s favor- 
ite bonus contest scheme, with 
every move under the eye of the 
director. He didn’t want the 
crew to be picked. The first eight 
men who came into the office, out 
of some twenty-two who were be- 
ing employed, were taken. 

When the week was over—and 
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the bonus contest was put into 
effect for exactly one week, dur- 
ing the stay of the sales director 
—he began to see a glimmer of 
light, and decided to stay another 
week.. This time he was staying 
without the knowledge of either 
the district man or the crew. He 
left instructions, however, to run 
the bonus plan another week—for 
one week only, so far as the sales- 
men knew—and then for another 
week, no announcement of it to 
be made until at the very end of 
the second week. 

In other words, Mr. Sales Di- 
rector virtually hired the men for 
one week, put them on a commis- 
sion and bonus plan of compen- 
sation, gave them no intimation 
of whether or not there would be 
work for the men during the suc- 
ceeding week—put the whole 
proposition strictly on a one-week 
basis for both company and men. 

Announcement of earnings, spe- 
cial merits and the like were not 
made until the crews finished at 6 
p.m. Wednesday, and then the 
men were paid off on Wednesday 


(all rewards were in dollars and 


cents) with a little special “stage 
play.” Whereupon they were all 
invited to go to work on Thurs- 
day morning for another week! 

The most important feature, 
however, of this plan still re- 
mains to be described. 

A bonus which was equal to 


the bonus paid for the largest ° 


unit of volume was placed upon 
every single sale effected, regard- 
less of quantity! 

This entire. plan has been re- 
vamped and refined since those 
remarkable days of the Great Dis- 
covery. Some of those who have 
studied the proposition are in- 
clined to think that the sales di- 
rector is drifting: swiftly toward 
a plan of compensation for all of 
the field men which will take 
mere volume into account only in 
a modest way, but will make the 
number of sales the real basis for 
whatever method is employed. 

Many little extravagances and 
difficulties were ironed out with 
the adoption of the new methods 
of the sales director, among them 
the above. The regular salaries 
were held down, but the bonus 
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features were emphasized and 
provided for liberal rewards. 
Some salesmen were entirely on 
a bonus (or, one might say, com- 
mission) basis, by their own 
choice. It made no difference to 
the company, because every angle 
of the plan had beén worked out 
scientifically and was kept con- 
stantly up to date. ° 

Seasonableness of products was 
largely forgotten, too. As time 
has gone by, the distribution of 
this company’s products has 
grown tremendously. Dealers 
handling them realize that plain 
or varnished overloading is not 
one of the policies of the com- 
pany, and hundreds of them wait 
with pleasure for the visits of 
the salesmen, for this and other 
reasons, chief of which is that 
the salesmen are pleasant callers 
because of pleasant working con- 
ditions. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED 


The size of the sales force has 
grown apace, but every additional 
salesman has, with only a mod- 
erate proportion of exceptions, 
created more ‘profits for himself 
and for his house. A better class 
of salesmen has been attracted. 
It is still necessary, and probably 
always will be, to put on special 
campaigns and engage untried and 
miscellaneous crews of salesmen, 
but the method of compensation 
(particularly its exactness, fair- 
ness and promptness) and the 
fact that the growing regular 
force permits of easier handling 
of new men have removed many 
of the old-time problems of the 
first days in the régime of the 
sales director. 

In the realms of industrial: en- 
deavor like methods have shown 
similar results. An efficiency ex- 
pert of national renown told the 
writer not long ago that he is ab- 
solutely convinced that a weekly 
payment bonus plan will get much 
better results in the course of a 
month, or of a longer period, 
than an exactly like bonus plan— 
giving the very same compensa- 
tion, point for point, as the other 
—if paid at more extended pe- 
riods. Analyzing the proposition 
even more closely, there is a good 
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The St. Louis 


Situation 


For the past SIX consecu- 
tive months The St. Louis Star 
published more Local Display 
advertising—six days a week— 
than the Globe-Democrat, the 
Republic or the Times. 


St. Louis merchants are in close 
touch with the local newspaper situation 
and naturally they place their advertising 
where they KNOW they get the greatest 
returns, 


Circulation 
80,066 wr2r%8.., wv 
Over BOYZ Sivarsan ‘ersony 


Present Rates Guaranteed Only 
Until April 1, 1917. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 














Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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A Bee-Line to Everyone 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far 
over this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument 
is the pre-eminent vehicle of 
speed and speech. Railroads 
cover the country, but your 
traveler often must alight with 
bag and baggage and change 
trains to get to a given point. 
Railroads reach cities, towns 
and villages. The telephone 
reaches the individual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because 
it is a united System co-ordi- 


serving the entire people of 
this country. 


It has been a powerful 
factor, along with the trans- 
portation systems, in the mag- 
nificent achievements of the 
United States—helping to pre- 
pare the way where latent pos- 
sibilities of mines, forests and 
farms were to be developed. 


The continued growth of 
our national prosperity de- 
pends ina great measure upon 
the maintenance and contin- 
ued growth of the utilities 
which furnish the means of 
intercourse and interchange. 
They are the indispensable 
servants of the individual, 
the community and the entire 
nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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deal of evidence to support this 
expert’s contention that the day, 
or the two days, immediately pre- 
ceding pay-day under any plan of 
compensation for manual work- 
ers usually produces a very much 
larger proportion of the total 
week’s output than any other one 
or two days of the same week. 
This condition is more especially 
noticeable, however, where there 
is a pure bonus system of com- 
pensation, or where the bonus is 
a considerable. factor in the plan 
of reward. 


Lucky Strike—New Cigarette 
—Advertised 


The American Tobacco Company is 
advertising in newspapers a_ new brand 
of cigarettes called Lucky Strike. The 
package resembles the container of 
Lucky Strike smoking tobacco. 

At present the advertising is appear- 
ing in large-sized space in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas City and Cincinnati. 

The new idea in the advertising cen- 
ters around the attention-getting words 
in the heading—‘It’s toasted’”—and the 
illustration of a slice of toast in the 
making. How this is linked up with 
cigarettes is shown in the copy, one piece 
of which reads as follows: 

“As you bite into your crisp slice of 
morning toast, give it an extra thought. 
Think how delicious it is; freshly made, 

. buttered hot. 

“Toast is an everyday matter, of 
course, but one of the real things you 
have to be thankful for. 

“Now you’re ready for the special 
idea on this delicious new Lucky Strike 
cigarette. The tobacco—it’s toasted; and 
doesn’t that give it a flavor though? 
Well, you know! 

“We’ve been working for five years 
to make a cigarette out of Burley to- 
bacco. It’s ‘blame good’ tobacco; and 
you smokers have shown us how strong 
you were for it. 

“Last year you poured sixty million 
pounds out of those green, red and blue 
tins. That’s enough for 35 billion cigar- 
ettes—against about 21 billion ready- 
made cigarettes sold in 1916. Consider- 
able Burley enthusiasm. 


“BIG DISCOVERIES ARE SIMPLE 1DEAS 


“Until we went back to the toasting 
fork and old kitchen stove, to the sim- 
ple idea of hot buttered toast, a ready- 
made Burley cigarette wasn’t possible. 
big: Burley flavor didn’t hold. But now 
it does. 


“NOW LUCKY STRIKE—THE REAL BURLEY 
CIGARETTE 


“It’s toasted—and the flavor holds. 
It’s toasted—the result is delicious, full 
of flavor. Keep thinking of that hot 
buttered toast—and try a Lucky Strike 
cigarette to-day.” 





January Issue Showed 
100% Permanent 
Advertising Gain 


35 New advertisers started in 
this issue, using quarter to col- 
ored full pages and_ colored 
inserts. 


AMERICAN GARAGE 
and AUTO DEALER 


although the youngest, is the 
fastest growing auto paper and 
should be utilized in every sales 
campaign this year. 

Particulars concerning special 
service and advertising rates sent 
upon request. 


(IMEDIGN GADAGE 


AND AUTO DEALER 
General Offices: 
Monadnock Block Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Office: 

Kresge Building 

















Write for This 
Folder of Designs 


Buyers of drawings will 
find the Gotham Studios 
folder of advertising de- 
signs helpful in the selec- 
tion of better advertising 
art. 


It is just off the press and 
will be sent without charge 
to responsible firms. 


The advertiser looking 
for better illustrations will 
find valuable suggestions 
and examples of what 
others have done. 


Requests should be made 
on business stationery. 


-ebe. 


CES. 
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Advertising 
Composition 


HE best salesman in the 

world would be handi- 
capped if he did not dress 
well and look immaculate 
when calling on customers. 
The same is true of your 
“salesman in print.” Let us 
set your advertisements. 
We will make them dressy 
and attractive to the eye. 


We serve advertising 
agencies especially 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
27East 31st Street, NewYorkCity 


WANTED! 
INSIDE MAN 


for 
Southern 
Advertising Agency 





Splendid opportunity 
for efficient, enthusias- 
tic and industrious ad- 
vertising man. 
Agency is established, 
progressive, appreci- 
ated and appreciative. 
Prefer man experienced 
as space buyer and or- 
der man, as well as 
copy man. 
Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 


“R.H.” Box 231, Printers’ Ink 














Makers of Wooden Barrels 


to Continue Campaign 

A recent letter poll of the sixteen 
cooperage concerns that have been con- 
ducting a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign for a year in behalf of wooden 
barrels favored by a good majority the 
continuation of the campaign. A num- 
ber of new contributors joined the group 
after the advertising had been running 
a while and still others have joined to 
start with the new schedule. 

As announced about a year ago in 
Printers’ Inx, the drive was started 
primarily to offset a certain prejudice 
in favor of tke more widely advertised 
metal containers. United effort was de- 
cided on as of more possible effect than 
the previously limited efforts of indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 

“The advertising evoked immediate 
interest,” a representative of the associa- 
tion writes to Printers’ Ink, “as it ap- 
peared at the opportune moment’ when 
prices of competitive products were 
starting their rapid advance. Since then 
a steady stream of inquiries has flowed 
into the office of the corresponding sec- 
retary. The maiority of these inquiries 
are for ‘The Barrel Book,’ a hand- 
book on packages, two éditions of which 
have been prepared; the first to take 
care of the gasoline, petroleum and lu- 
bricating dil market and the other for 
other industries consuming wooden bar- 
rels. The central feature of the first 
edition is the standardized specification 
list, a group effort to standardize the 
proper specifications for various prod- 
ucts.” 

Many requests have been received for 
particular information and for quota- 
tions on barrels, staves and shooks, both 
from domestic and foreign users. 
quests for quotations are bulletined to 
contributing members. 

A new copy development has been 
the adoption of a trade figure, an ani- 
mated “Barrel Book,” who talks in the 
first person. During a convention of 
oil interests in Chicago this character 
was featured in full pages as saying, 

“My bosses say they are too busy ship- 
ping vou fellows barrels to take a vaca- 
tion, but I’ll be on the job in Chicago. 
If you don’t see me, write.” 


W. F. Coleman With “Pacific 
Motor Boat” 


W. F. Coleman has become interested 
in the ownership and publication of the 
Pacific Motor Boat, Seattle, and will be 
husiness manager of the periodical. C. 
E. Fisher has been appointed advertising 
manager. Both of these men were for- 
merly connected with Sunset Magazine. 


Pantasote Company Appoints 
Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Pantasote Company, New York, has 
been secured by the Philip Kobbé Com- 
pany, Inc. Automobile-top materials 
will be advertised in magazines of 
general circulation, as well as in auto- 
mobile publications. 
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ERWIN @ WASEY COMPANY 
Cc Advertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








Contributing to every 
endeavor the organ- 
ized effort of a picked 


company of men, each 
of whom had earned 
his place here before 
he came, by some tal- 
ent or ability tested 
and proved unusual. 
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Demonstrating again as so often before 

that a good, clean, wholesome news- 
paper printing DEPENDABLE news and 
“features” of interest to all members of the 
HOME circle is bound to win the apprecia- 
tion and patronage of advertisers. 








THE WORLD 
Printed ip January, 1917, 
Total Paid patito 4,328 Cols. 
In January, 1916 . . . 3,5893% Cols. 
World’s Gain, Jan. 1917. 738% Cols. 


The Times 
Printed January, 1917 . . . . 3,42434 Cols. 
Printed January, 1916 . . . . 3,182 Cols. 
os i SRS aa . . . 242% Cols. 


The Herald 


Printed January, 1917 . . . . 2,390% Cols. 
Printed January, 1916 . . . . 2,303% Cols. 
REESE Sa RC Arca aa 87% Cols. 
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The American 


Printed January, 1917 . . . . 3,006% Cols. 
Printed January, 1916 . . . . 3,03534 Cols. 
OS a eee ree 291% Cols. 
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Beware the Adjective in Seeking a 
Trade-Name 


Court’s Ruling in Recent Case Points Out Danger of Using Word That 
May Be Interpreted as Descriptive 


Special Washington Correspondence 
EFINING for advertisers the 
words that are fanciful is, in 
this day and age, a task of no 
mean proportions, no matter 
whether responsibility for passing 
judgment rests with an adverti - 
ing agent, a Patent Office tribunal 
or a Federal court. Decision 
whether a name for use in adver- 
tising be truly fanciful is impor- 
tant from the fact that, as prac- 
tice now rules, the lines are finely 
drawn between fancy words and 
descriptive words, and the use of 
the latter has its limitations in that 
such words are not registrable at 
the United States Patent Office. 
When the Armstrong Cork 
Company made application recent- 
ly for trade-mark registration for 
the word “Nonpareil” as a trade- 
mark for tiles, tiling for floors, 
wainscoting and other structures 
containing cork, it opened the way 
for additional official deliberation 
on this mooted question. The 
company did not accept the re- 
fusal of the Examiner of ‘Patents 
to construe “Nonpareil” as suffi- 
ciently fanciful to merit registra- 
tion, but made appeal to the Com- 
missioner of Patents and finally 
to the Court of Appeals at Wash- 
ington, the sole recourse from ad- 
verse decisions of the Patent 
Office tribunals. 


REASON FOR COURT’S ADVERSE 
RULING 


After declaring that the single 
question involved is whether the 
word “Nonpareil,” as applied to 
cork tiling and the like, is de- 
scriptive of the character or qual- 
ity of the goods, the Court of 
Appeals conceded that the word 
‘is undoubtedly a fancy word,” 
yet it was not disposed to sanc- 
tion its use as a trade-mark solely 
on that score. “It is not an ad- 
jective in every-day use by per- 
‘ons to describe the superlative 
qualities of various articles,”. said 


the court; nevertheless, the trade- 
mark act “leaves the court no ju- 
dicial discretion to determine when 
an English word, which is, in fact, 
descriptive, is sufficiently under- 


stood or accepted as to be con- 
sidered descriptive of the quality 
of certain goods by a whole peo- 
le ” 


This brought the court to con- 
sideration of the trade-name as 
an English word. This is an angle 
that may interest numerous adver- 
tisers, judging from the increas- 
ing use of foreign words, particu- 
larly French words, in our adver- 
tising literature. “The word ‘Non- 
pareil’ is to-day an English word,” 
rules the court. “It is true that 
it is a combination of the two 
French words ‘non’ and ‘pareil,’ 
but very many other words in 
our language have been likewise 
etymologically evolved. It is found 
in all our leading dictionaries as 
an adjective and is defined as 
having ‘no equal,’ ‘of unequalled 
excellence’ and ‘of unrivalled ex- 
cellence.’ It is, therefore, unques- 
tionably an English word, descrip- 
tive of such quality as might well 
want to be claimed by any manu- 
facturer of cork tiling.” The Ap- 
peals Court declined to counte- 
nance the contention of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company that even if 
its trade-name be considered ab- 
stractly as a descriptive word, it 
has, in fact, in their case acquired 
a secondary meaning. To this ar- 
gument the court responded with 
a declaration that may be of in- 
terest to advertisers who think in 
terms of one trade-mark as applied 
to a family of products. Says the 
opinion : 

“The trade-mark act cannot be 
expanded to permit a descriptive 
word to be registered. To per- 
mit such a construction would be 
to say that a clearly descriptive 
word, registered as a trade-mark 
on certain particular goods of an 
applicant, would begin to acquire 
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such a secondary and non-descrip- 
tive meaning as to be registrable 
for all classes of similar goods 
which in years thereafter might 
be produced by the same appli- 
cant,” 

In this latest attempt to fix the 
limitations of the fancy word the 
Court of Appeals called attention 
to its previous decision, holding 
that the word “Trophy,” associ- 
ated with a picture of a loving- 
cup as a trade-mark for coffee, 
must be accounted descriptive and 
not fanciful. Similarly was it re- 
called that the word “Sterling,” 
as applied to ale, was not permitted 
to pass muster as a fancy word, 
and that “Crystal,” as applied to 
beer, had been declared unregis- 
trable as a trade-mark in the be- 
lief that the element of descrip- 
tion in the word eutweighed the 
fanciful. 


OTHER DECISIONS IN POINT 


To the observer looking on 


from the advertising angle it 
seems that the Patent Office has 
been rather inflexible of late in 


its determination not to admit as 
“fancy” any word that cannot show 
clear title to all the qualities that 
one looks for in the purely fan- 
ciful. For example, the Chicago 
Paper Company recently cherished 
the hope that it could secure a 
Federal certificate for “Fold- 
well.” It was the premise of the 
Chicago concern that “Foldwell” 
does not describe its book and 
cover papers, but merely suggests 
an operation which may be per- 
formed on the paper. The re- 
viewing authority at the Patent 
Office held, however, that the word 
“clearly describes paper having the 
qualities which adapt it for fold- 
ing, and therefore it is in the 
public domain and may not be 
monopolized.” 

On the other hand, the Com- 
missioner of Patents recently over- 
ruled the United States Examiner 
of Trade-Marks and decreed that 
“Horseshoe” is a fanciful word 
and as such is entitled to admis- 
sion to the Governmental trade- 
mark register. In this instance 
the owner of the trade-mark is 
the Racine Auto Tire Company, 
and it was stated that the mark 


was to be applied to inner tubes, 
tires and tire casings. Under 
such circumstances the Trade- 
Mark Examiner concluded that 
“Horseshoe” must be accounted 
descriptive because it had been 
decided a short time previously 
in the case of the United States 
Tire Company that “Chain Tread” 
was descriptive, but the official 
higher up at the Patent Office 
made it clear in considering the 
appeal that between “Horseshoe” 
and “Chain Tread” runs the line 
which separates the fanciful from 
the descriptive. 

The instance in which the Court 
of Appeals decided that “La 
Tosca” is a fanciful term is one 
that has proved especially illumi- 
nating to advertisers desirous of 
taking the measurement of the 
word classed as fancy. So like- 
wise a decision of a California 
court several years ago to the 
effect that “Cyclops” is a word 
fanciful enough to entitle its first 
adopter in trade to the right of 
exclusive use. Numerous cases 
involving the use in advertising 
of the word “Star” and the symbol 
of a star afford precedents of like 
portent. One of the oddest twists 
ever given this subject was that 
wherein a court in Missouri de- 
elared in the case of a manufac- 
turer of flour that “Fancy,” or, 
rather, “Extra Fancy,” merited the 
law’s protection. 

There is always a risk that a 
word that, when originally adopt- 
ed, is purely the product of fancy 
may later; through advertising, 
come to have descriptive signifi- 
cance. However, the courts seem 
disposed to take a reasonable view 
of such contingency, for in the 
case of Capewell Horseshoe Nail 
Company versus Mooney it was 
held that where the primary pur- 
pose of a manufacturer in adopt- 
ing an arbitrary mark is to iden- 
tify the origin of the goods he 
will not be debarred from protec- 
tion if the mark incidentally comes 
to indicate also the quality of the 
goods. 

It has been shown how, in the 
latest test at the bar, the case went 
against the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany largely by reason of the fact 
that “Nonpareil” is an adjective. 
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New World’s Record 


For AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 


A new World’s Record of 404 columns of 
automobile display advertising in one regular 
issue of a newspaper was established by the 














on Sunday, January 28, 1917, the figures being: 


Lines ; Columns 


Chicago Examiner... . 404.08 
Second Sunday Paper 357.95 
Third Sunday Paper 288.03 


CS previous world’s record was held by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which published 338 columns on December 31, 1916 


These figures once again emphatically prove 
that the Automobile Industry has chosen the 
big Sunday Newspaper as its FIRST medium 
of publicity and that in the great Central West 
its foremost Sunday newspaper is the 
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ppemenemmmmmmrmnsescsi oo 
ADVERTISE ix the 


WASHINGTON: D-C: 
NEWSPAPERS 


durine 


ASHINGTON’S In- 

augural Week popu- 
lation is nearly *700,000— 
representing potential buy- 
ers from every State in the 
Union. 


Thus a small campaign 
is national in effect when 
used in the Washington 
newspapers during In- 
augural Week— March 3 
to 11, 1917. 


Reserve space NOW 
in these newspapers 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES (Evening) 
THE WASHINGTON POST (Morning) 
THE WASHINGTON STAR (Evening) 


*Based upon estimates made by the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce and the Washington Terminal Company. 
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Generally speaking, it may be said 
to the advertiser in quest of a 
fancy word, beware the adjective. 
Some time ago the Commissioner 
of Patents allowed Henry Hirsch 
to ‘register the word “Value,” with 
a representation of a bag with a 
dollar mark upon it, as a trade- 
mark for seed—all because he felt 
that “value” being a noun is de- 
scriptive only when used with de- 
scriptive accessories. “Purity” was 
allowed to the Purity Oats Co. 
When “Pure” would not have been 
and “Bestevr” was approved for 
use on lard, etc. 


Promotion 
for Lumber 


The hemlock and hardwood manufac- 
turers of the Lake States have joined 
in the campaign for a national trade- 
promotion campaign for lumber, with 
appropriations voted during the last few 
days amounting to over $20,000 a year. 
The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association led the way with an appro- 
priation of 1% cents per thousand feet 
of production, which will mean in the 
-_ hborhood of $8,000 a year, this being 

my the production of hard and soft 
peli 

The Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has appropriated $12,000 a year as 
its share. This is in addition to its 
own fund of $25,000 a year for adver- 
tising hemlock and $20,000 a year for 
similar advertising of birch. 

The two associations have also agreed 
definitely on new grading rules, which 
will more definitely fix the specifications 
of their woods, so that the consumer 
may be sure of getting exactly what he 
wants when he orders lumber. 


Trade Campaign 


Advertised Characters Imper- 
sonated at Ball 


The Ad Club of Peoria, Ill., recently 
staged a fancy-dress ball, at which trade 
characters well known through national 
advertising were impersonated by the 
men and women present. Manufac- 
turers furnished lithographs, posters, 
hangers and cut-outs to cover the walls. 
Among the familiar characters repre- 
sented were Rastus, the Cream of Wheat 
Chef; the 1847. Rogers Girl, Old Man 
Ampere, Aunt Jemima, Velvet Joe and 
the Spearmint Boys. 


Promoted by International 
Correspondence Schools 


George E. McShea has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. He was formerly manager of 
the Seattle District. 





The wise salesmen realize 
that 


PRINTED SALESMEN 


support them instead of 


supplanting them. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


The 1917 Edition 
of the 


Standard Register 
of National 
Advertising 


The Acme of Accuracy 
Showed that over 4200 


changes occurred in the 


National Advertising field. 





Did any other service show 
over a thousand? 


10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 496 Murray Hill 
Publication Office 
Miners Bank Bidg., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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e 
The 
Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Exclusive Day Franchise of 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Bud Fisher, Rube Goldberg, Briggs, 
Webster, ‘Keeping Up with the 
Joneses,” “Doings of the Duffs.” 
Dorothy Dix, Anne Rittenhouse, Anita 
Stewart, “Little Stories for Bed- 
time,” “The Evening Story.” 

Dr. Frank Crane, H. Addington Bruce, 
Frederic J. Haskin, Wallace Irwin, 
Herbert Corey. 


Reliability, Character, Reader 
Confidence. 


Advertising in THE JOURNAL 
Sells the Ge 


Goods 








An Invaluable 
Reference Book 
IN EVERY NEWSPAPER OFFICE 


Eagle Saitine 


New York City’s Red Book 





Facts! Facts!! Facts!!! 
About New York City, 
State, and Nation. 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
Published by 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


Price, $1.00 By Mail, $1.10 























INK 


An Effective Service De- 
partment for Retailers 


(Continued from page 12) 


the merchants co-operating in the fitst 
campaign showed a small but satisfac- 
tory reduction in the return percent- 
age. Last week a questionnaire, ask- 
ing for data on the effects of the 
campaign just ended, was sent to the 
merchants co-operating in it. On all 
the questionnaires returned the opinion 
was expressed that the campaign was 
beneficial. <A marked decrease was 
shown in the number of returns for the 
ee 1915 as compared with the year 
1914, 

Certain articles, such as bedding, mat- 
tresses, garments that have been al- 
tered for the purchaser, hair goods, 
rubber goods, sundries, hats, etc., were 
decided to be considered unreturnable 
for legal, sanitary, and other reasons. 
Such merchandise was specially tagged 
with a tag we enclose herewith, but in- 
stead of the recommendations on the 
back, the name of the individual store 
was eee neg You will notice that on 
merchandise of any character the time 
limit for return is two days. In St. 
Louis, this period, we understand, has 
been extended to a week. 

Womens’ Wear, published in New 
York, Broadway and Twelfth Street, 
tells us that they have been running a 
series of articles on this subject which 
may be of interest to you. The various 
trade organizations throughout’ the 
country are also awakening to the neces- 
sity for checking this tendency, and 
should your Merchants Association de- 
cide to take any action, we shall be very 
glad to secure a detailed account of any 
particular points of interest. 


Next we come to our Complete 
Store Service. Suppose we have 
a good, live agent who, despite 
heroic efforts to hold ‘his trade, is 
slipping behind. Business condi- 
tions, mail-order competition, 
poor location, inefficiency of 
clerks—these and many other rea- 
sons may be contributing factors. 
Yet if we can tell this merchant 
what is wrong and give him a def- 
inite sales plan to follow he often 
develops into a loyal, enthusiastic 
agent. From a neglected and per- 
haps unprofitable stock, paints and 
varnishes become the backbone of 
his business. 

For such cases we have devel- 
oped a confidential investigation 
blank, giving complete informa- 
tion regarding the town, the store, 
the stock, and sales methods. This 
helps to diagnose the case. From 
the merchant’s answers and in- 
formation collected from various 
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‘‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


No lamps can ever be marked 
MAZDA unless they embody MAZDA 
Service standards of excellence 


The Meaning of MAZDA: 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
4 and develop in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Sch dy, New York. 
The mark MAZDA can ap’ only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trad k is the 
the General Electric Company. FH 38 


“2 RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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The 





Books 


In my every day work as an advertising coun- 
sellor and director of national advertising cam- 
paigns, I constantly refer to 


Mahin’s Advertising Data Book 


It fits my vest pocket and is full of essential facts 
constantly needed by every advertising man but 
with which his memory should not be burdened. 





Advertising-Selling the Consumer 


was written for very busy men. It tells what 
I have learned in over twenty years’ successful 
work for national advertisers. 

One of the most aggressive and successful 
officials of a great merchandising institution, 
after himself reading Advertising- Selling the 
Consumer bought 86 copies to present to his 
district sales managers. 

* % % 


New editions of both books have recently been printed. 
If they can serve you I want you to own them. 

Simply write your name on the margin of this page 
and mail it to me and both books will go to you promptly. 

Keep them five days and send me $4.00 ($2.00 for 
each book) or return the books. 

How could I make a fairer offer? 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, 2 East 39th Street, New York 
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sources we are able to map out an 
active plan of campaign. We 
study the trade possibilities, local 
buying habits, building permits, 
increase in value of farm proper- 
ty, competition, and the person- 
ality of the store and the mer- 
chant. Practically every problem 
requiring close analysis is pre- 
sented to our advisory board. 
Merchandising suggestions are 
then specially typewritten and 
bound in permanent form into a 
portfolio. Often our recommend- 
ations run into ten pages. With 
them go blue-prints, photographs, 
charts of store arrangement, lay- 
outs of advertisements, catalogues 
of window fixtures, decorative 
equipment, etc. 

A similar service is extended to 
merchants at the time they take 
over our agency. We believe in 
starting them out right. We give 
them definite plans for going after 
business based on a survey of 
trade possibilities. According to 


the amount of paints and var- . 


nishes carried and the floor space 
devoted to stock, we plan model 
shelving. We secure the name of 
the paint clerk and by a series of 
ten practical correspondence les- 
sons, educate him to a better un- 
derstanding of the selling of 
paints and varnishes. Every new 
account represents an investment 
in advertising, personal effort of 
representative, etc., on which we 
want to cash in. The man who 
buys a hundred-dollar first order 
may develop into a ten thousand 
dollar account if he is properly 
developed. 


TEN LESSONS FOR DEALERS’ CLERKS 


We aim to keep our correspond- 
ence terms for clerks practical, 
and put him in position to “talk” 
the technical merits of different 


points. The lessons are devoted 
to the following topics: 
1. Things you should know 
about your job. 
2. The liquids used in SWP. 
3. The pigments used in SWP. 
4. Sales arguments and demon- 
strations. _(SWP.) 
Display of 
stock-keeping, etc. 
How to sell varnishes. 


merchandise, 


7. How to sell Flat-Tone. 

8. How to sell Floorlac. 

9. Cashing-in at the manufac- 
turers’ expense. 

10. The business of selling. 

Each lesson is accompanied 
with booklets, charts, etc. 

Take Bulletin No. 2 (copyright- 
ed, like the others). The points 
covered are “The Liquids Used 
in SWP”; “Linseed Oil, How It 
Is Made”; “Turpentine, Its Ori- 
gin and Use”; “The Functions of 
Drier,” and “A Summary of Liq- 
uids.” In conclusion we submit 
some questions to answer, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Do you know the different 
characteristics of raw and boiled 
linseed oil? Where each should 
be used? (Ask us if in doubt.) 

2. What is the most important 
ingredient in paint? What is its 
function ? : 

3. Do you appreciate the value 
of our formula as a talking point? 
Do you use it intelligently? 

4. What is the function of tur- 
pentine? What happens if too 
much is used? 

5. Do you know that all lin- 
seed oil used in SWP is crushed 
in our own mills? Do you ap- 
preciate the use of this fact as a 
forceful selling argument? 

hen a customer reduces 
SWP with inferior thinners or 
uses too much drier, do you warn 
him that you will not be responsi- 
ble for results? 

Now, of course, the important 
thing is to know what the dealer 
thinks about the proposition and 
whether he has put into effect the 
plans recommended. During the 
last few months we have submit- 
ted several hundred complete bus- 
iness reports, many quite. complex 
and requiring close personal 
study. In practically every in- 
stance we have been able to trace 
definite returns — although we 
realize that results from a service 
of this kind are pretty hard to 
check up. They must often be 
measured in good will rather than 
dollars and cents. In one case we 
recall the merchant wrote us a 
month after putting into effect our 
Merchandising Suggestions that 
his sales had jumped 20 per cent. 
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Our trade is intensely enthusi- 
astic about this service. Only re- 
cently we received a letter from 
our agent in Oakford, Ill, which 
reads as follows: “I have read 
your suggestions more than once 
and will study them many times. 
They come the nearest to touch- 
ing the right subiects for the little 
retailer of anything I ever read on 
paint-selling hints. It certainly is 
a pleasure to note the helps you 
are placing in the hands of the 
retail merchant.” 

Some of the facts the merchants 
tell us are quite amusing. Be- 
cause our relations are confiden- 
tial they open up their hearts. One 
man tells us his wife has pneu- 
monia; another his partner is a 
bonehead. We have been con- 
sulted-on a variety of subjects, 
ranging from how can a retail 
druggist get the prescription busi- 
ness of the local doctors who dis- 
pense their own medicines, to an 
urgent appeal from a Wisconsin 
agent asking if we knew any plan 
he could use in getting his local 
painter to remain sober: during 
the busy season. 

A few weeks ago we forwarded 
merchandising suggestions to a 
hardware and farm machinery 
store in a small Minnesota town. 
Their acknowledgment shows that 
at least our plans have the effect 
of awakening the merchant to his 
own deficiencies. “When we re- 
ceived your letter we got an idea 
to set things around a little—that 
is, put them in a different place 
and to give our store a general 
cleaning up, which it needed. 
Well, we wish you could have 
been here. We just stood and 
watched when people came in. 
They were lost—everything was 
changed around and clean. So 
vou know it did some good even 
in an indirect way, because it 
drew their attention. Some peo- 
ple who came in said, ‘Well, this 
looks like a different store alto- 
gether.’ Jt even felt strange to 
ourselves. But it worked.” 

Our retailers’ service depart- 
ment supplements the work of 
our other service departments, 
properly relates them, and shows 
the dealer how he can secure the 
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greatest returns from our various 
forms of co-operation: advertis- 
ing department, which prepares 
local advertising campaigns in ad- 
dition to supplying the merchant 
with up-to-date store displays; 
seven local ‘sales promotion de- 
partments, which carry on direct 
mail campaigns among the home- 
owners, housewives, painters, etc. ; 
decorative department, which sub- 
mits complete decorative sugges- 
tions for homes, churches, pic- 
ture-shows, etc. 

We have submitted details of 
this plan to a number of promi- 
nent business-men, bankers, edi- 
tors, and merchants in this coun- 
try and abroad and secured some 
very encouraging endorsements. 
Among these are letters from C. 
A. Whelan, president of the Unit- 
ed Cigar Stores Company; Hugh 
Chalmers, president of the Chal- 
mers Motor Company; Gordon 
Selfridge, of London; Professor 
Walter Dill Scott; Paul H. Ny- 
strom, Ph. D., author of “The 
Economics of Retailing,” etc. 

We believe we are pioneers in 
this work. But as C. S. Duncan, 
of the University of Chicago, 
said, “Pioneering in such useful 
service ought to be interesting.” 
We feel we have a greater re- 
sponsibility to the dealer than the 
mere stocking of a bill of mer- 
chandise. We not only want to 
sell; we want to serve. And of 
course the more Sherwin-Will- 
iams Paints and Varnishes the 
dealer sells, the more he will want 
to buy. 


C. H. Brook in Agency Work 


C. H. Brook, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Land and In- 
dustrial Department of the Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C., has joined 
the Charles Advertising Service, New 
York. He was formerly in charge of 
the advertising and printing department 
of the U. S. Cream Separator Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


With Sharples Separator 
Company 

Dale E. Andrews, formerly in the 
editorial] and research departments of 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Ta., 
is now in charge of the Dairy Educa- 
tional Department of the Sharples Sep- 
arator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
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You Can’t Advertise in 


| TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL 





unless you have an industrial proposition to 
sell to textile mills. The point is that if you 
have something to sell to textile mills, such 
as motor trucks, machinery, paint, trans- 
mission or one of thousands of other things 
they buy, then you are fortunate in having 
such an efficient sales medium as Textile 
World Journal available. We do not know 
of any publication which covers a larger 
percentage of the purchasing power of its 
* field—85%. And the textile industries 
represent the second industrial purchasing 
’ power of America. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Consolidating Textile World Record 
and Textile Manufacturers Journal 


NEW YORK 
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A. B. C. Member 
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Use Our Factory 
In your rush season 


We are up against a seasonal 
proposition. From November Ist 
to May Ist, we are under heavy 
expense to hold our organization 
intact. 

If you have more than you can 
handle in these months, and the 
filling of your orders does not re- 
quire technical ability or elabo- 
rate machinery, we will be glad 
to make arrangements to help 
you, and the charges will be only 
enough to cover the actual ex- 
pense. Our profit will come in 
the saving of our overhead. 

We are ready to furnish A-1 
credentials and guarantees, and 
will of course expect the same. 
If this does not interest you, per- 
haps you know someone who will 
appreciate an opportunity of this 
kind. 


STERLING SYSTEM 


449 Broad St. NEWARK, N. J. 


WANTED 
A WRITER 


A large financial house wants as an 
assistant in its advertising depart- 
ment a man who can write—book- 
lets, newspaper advertisements 
and general copy. He may be 
called upon to write the history 
of rubber or of silver—to describe 
how a mine is worked, or the 
growth of the oil industry; and he 
must be the kind who can visual- 
ize his subject and know how to 
work it up intelligently by inves- 
tigation, research or by interview- 
ing those who know. A man of 
this type will find a real opportu- 
nity. Send samples of past work, 
and state age, nationality, present 
employment, past experience and 
other facts that should be of de- 
termining interest. All replies 
held in strictest confidence, and 
samples will be returned. 


Address, “R. F.,” Box 228, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 











“Printers’ Ink’s” Help in Bauer 
& Black Advertising 


Baver & Brack 
Curcaco, Feb. 1, 1917. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer feels that a few words re- 
garding the article on Blue-Jay, that ap- 
peared in Printers’ Inx recently, will 
not be amiss. 

Twenty-eight years ago he left a little 
country town in Minnesota to come to 
Chicago to engage in this business, which 
was at that time absolutely new to him. 

In 1894 the co pony was reorganized 
under the name of Bauer & Black. 

During all these twenty-eight years 
the writer has been an ardent student 
of Printers’ INK, and can say .without 
hesitation that it has been of great as- 
sistance to him. 

He recalls our first advertising ap- 
propriation on -C Suspensories in 
1899. This amounted to $2,500. That 
campaign was as carefully planned, and 
results more anxiously awaited, than 
our campaign of last year, which 
amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The principal purpose of this letter, 
however, is to let you know that he 
fully appreciates the fact that you gave 
the article on Blue-Jay the place of 
honor in your magazine, and he also 
wants to say that it was a pleasure to 
be interviewed by your Mr. C. R. John- 
son. 

Baver & Brack, 
A. Bauer, 
President. 


Southern Pine Association 
Active 


Russell'T. Gheen has been appointed 
manager of the trade-extension depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association, 
effective March 1. He is now assistant 
professor of forestry of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Beginning arch ss F, 
Dunham, gg ed field agent of the 
Southern Pine Association, will be as- 
signed to the work of promoting creo- 
soted paving blocks, both for street ~ 
interior use, and will be assisted by E 
O. Moss, who has been paving repre- 
sentative of the association in the n- 
sas City district for the past two years. 

At the annual convention of the As- 
sociation this week brartding of lumber 
will be discussed, and the extent. to 
which manufacturers are willing to 
adopt the policy. 


Advertising Manager for Free 
Sewing Machine Co. 


R. §S. Bernhard, for six years adver- 


tising manager of the Espenhain Dry 
Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
take charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Free Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill., February 15. He 
was formerly associated with Milwaukee 
newspapers. 
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Good advertising men are exponents 
of conservation as exemplified in 
the Postal Life Insurance Company 


9:% 


Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in your policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Old-line legal reserve in- 
surance—not fraternal or assess- 
ment. 

Seconp: Standard policy re- 
serves. Resources now more 
than $9,000,000. Insurance in 
force, $40,000,000. 

Tuirp: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the State 
Insurance Department. 
FourtH: Operates under strict 
State ir gy and subject 
to the United States postal au- 
thorities. 

Firtx: High medical standard 
in the selection of risks. 
Stxtu: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau arranges one free medi- 
cal examination each year,, if 
desired. 

No agent will be sent to 
visit you. You get the bene- 
nt o the commission sav- 
ings, ecause you ea 
direct. 


to take up lost motion in the. selling- 
chain; to bring cost down to the lowest 
notch. 


Tue Postar Lire Insurance Company does 
just this for you by cutting out agents and all 
other middlemen; it does business direct, 
through correspondence or personally at its 
home-offite, thereby materially reducing the ex- 
pense of selling. 

As a Postal policyholder you thus get the 
benefit of the saving on agents’ commissions, 
branch-office expenses, collection fees, and State 
exactions (taxes, license, etc.) throughout the 
country. And bear in mind this 


\ YOU aim to eliminate waste in distribution; 


Saving is decisive 
and permanent 
"(See Mail Bag.) 


The policy-options and values are liberal, while 
you have the right to deposit premiums 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually, 
as desired, and without consulting the Com- 
pany. 


Why not have the 
company supply of- 
ficial information 
showing just what it 
will do for you per- 
sonally? Call at the 
home office or simply 
write and say: 


New Postal Life 
Building 


“Mail me_ insur- 
ance particulars for 
my age as mentioned 
in Printers’ Ink for 
February 8.”’ 


In your letter be 
sure to give: 
1, Your occupation. 
2. The exact date of 
your birth. 


651 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wma. R. MALONE, President. 


511 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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Two years ago 
War-Orders the dream of 
and the fabulous _ profits 
Home in war orders 
Market for American 
manufacturers 

was tinted with all the colors of 
the rainbow. There was a mad 
scramble to get in on some of 
the business. Millions of tons of 
munitions, millions of rifles, mil- 
lions of pairs of shoes, millions 
of this, that and the other were 
wanted “at once.” True, their 
production necessitated immense 
outlay for new factory construc- 
tion, the training of operatives 
along new lines, the temporary 
abandonment of old standards, 
the diverting of attention from 
the permanent market—but what 
of that? There was money to be 
made on an enormous scale, and 
“at once.” The opportunity was 
as fleeting as it was alluring; let 
the manufacturer speak now, or 
else forever after hold his peace. 
A certain number of concerns, 

, like Bethlehem Steel and the du- 
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Ponts, who were able to take care 
of the business by speeding up 
and expanding an already existing 
organization, did approximate the 
fabulous profits which were fore- 
shadowed. But those who were 
obliged to alter existing standards 
too radically, or attempted to pro- 
duce an entirely new product, did 
not fare so well. If we may 
judge from the published reports 
to stockholders, in the majority 
of instances the big profits have 
been offset by many unforeseen 
drawbacks. The financial press, 
which two years ago was print- 
ing glowing accounts of the gold- 
en flood which was expected to 
flow into the manufacturers’ cof- 
fers, is now decidedly bearish on 
the subject of war-orders. The 
Wall Street Journal, for example, 
prints a little synopsis of vari- 
ous stages in the rifle contract 
business, illustrative of what has 
happened in many another field: 

1. 10, = military rifles want- 
ed at o 

2, A eect of $150,000,000 pre- 
dicted. 

3. Mad competition to get a 
slice of it. 

4. Probable profit reduced to 
$100,000,000. 

5. Construction delays, scarcity 
of skilled men, costly materials. 

6. Profit (?) reduced to $50,- 
000,000 


7. Allied governments to pay 
for new plants and promise to 
absorb all operating loss. 


8. Rejections, recriminations 
and remorse. 

But the worst effect of the war- 
order business is the fact that in 
so many instances it has led con- 
cerns to neglect the home market, 
and to slacken their efforts to in- 
crease the demand for their nor- 
mal products. Almost any agency 
man can point to instances where 
such concerns have curtailed or 
discontinued their advertising be- 
cause they were “oversold,” and 
competitors have seized the op- 
portunity to push themselves 
ahead in the public favor. There 
is a sizeable list of concerns which 
have steadily refused to consider 
war-orders and have devoted 
their energies to improving their 
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position in the home market. They 
have increased their advertising, 
speeded up their sales organiza- 
tions, and have literally stolen a 
march on their “oversold” com- 
petitors. Some of them who oc- 
cupied third or fourth place two 
years ago are to-day in a position 
where they may strike at the lead- 
ership, and it is going to be a 
hard struggle to take it away from 
them. 

As Printers’ INK pointed out 
when the war-order furore start- 
ed, the home market is the per- 
manent market, and to neglect it 
for the sake of temporary profit 
is to sacrifice the greater for the 
less. 


“We ne en 
forced by the 

a World high cost of raw 

Economy aterials to de- 
vise and exercise operating econo- 
mies that will mean thousands of 
dollars in profits when normal 
times return again,” confided a 
manufacturer and one of the 
world’s largest advertisers recent- 


Advertising Is 


ly to a friend. 
Thus does the Lord temper the 


wind to the shorn lamb, so to 
speak. Let’s look a little further 
into this matter of economizing 
that holds the center of the stage 
these days. It is rumored that 
at least one railroad corporation, 
a victim of financial mismanage- 
ment, has since learned good, if 
hard-taught, lessons in how to 
“manage.” It has been the testi- 
mony of newspaper publishers 
forced to cut down their papers 
that an improved product | has re- 
sulted. 

It is said that the re site food 
shortage in some of the warring 
nations has had a good effect on 
public health in discouraging over- 
eating. This also holds true of 
the restrictions placed on intoxi- 
cants. 

Prevailing high prices at home 
are making the housewife and 
householder study their kitchen 
budget, their clothing allowance 
and their personal expenses. 

Time to pare the advertising 
budget, too? Not at all. It has 
been clearly shown a thousand and 
one times by those whose word is 


authoritative that advertising does 
cut the cost of distribution. Let 
those, then, who read into ad- 
vertising the explanation for the 
high cost of everything consider 
the increasing annual millions of 
dollars employed for the sole pur- 
pose of lowering selling costs. 
Money talks louder than men. 
Those dollars present the best wit- 
nesses for advertising as an econ- 
omy. 

Getting down to cases, let us 
quote Paul E, Derrick on the re- 
lation of. advertising to lowered 
selling costs. 

“To prove the fallacy of the 
common opinion that advertising 
is an expense, or tax, upon a busi- 
ness,” he says, “I will here refer, 
by permission, to a business with 
which I have been in touch for 
the past fifteen years, which covers 
the entire period of its advertis- 
ing policy. 

“In 1903 the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., began to brand and adver- 
tise one line of its silverware, a 
line it had been making for sev- 
eral years. Advertising began in 
a modest way, and in 1904 the 
total sales were- $500,000. From 
that date to the present time ad- 
vertising has been steadily and 
efficiently applied, with the result 
that this company, which had no 
trade standing as silverware man- 
ufacturers in 1903, and of whose 
goods the public was in total ig- 
norance has now a turnover of 
$4,000,000—just eight times 
much as twelve years ago. This 
has been accomplished in the face 
of entrenched and nation-wide 
competition that in 1903 almost 
amounted to a monopoly. 

“In 1915 the sale expense of all 
kinds, including that of advertis- 
ing, was three per cent lower than 
the average for the four previous 
years and showed a much greater 
reduction over all preceding years. 
During this whole period of rapid 
expansion production cost has 
rapidly declined, the result of in- 
creased turnover, due to efficient 
advertising co-ordinated with effi- 
cient trade salesmanship.” 

The fact of the matter is that 
advertising (judicious advertising, 
of course) is the forerunner of 
the whole efficiency movement. It 
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is the most. economical improve- 
ment in the distributing system 
so far devised. Communities long 
ago gave up raising and consum- 
ing their own purely local necessi- 
ties within their narrow town lim- 
its. Distribution is now bound 
only by the globe’s limits, and ad- 
vertising is cutting the cost—at 
first considerable—of getting this 
wide circulation for goods. 

Some day, perhaps, we may look 
to advertising to simplify interna- 
tional relations with the vast econ- 
omy this should exert in adjusting 
differences. As it stands now, in- 
stead of being in any part to blame 
for high prices, it is the biggest 
“stitch in time” the world has ever 
seen. 

Without advertising, a firm will 
find a saturation point for its 
sales. With advertising, a firm 
will find that the saturation point 
doth not exist. 


When the Feder- 
al Trade Com- 
mission was first 
established doubt 
was expressed in 
quarters 


Trade Com- 
mission Jus- 
tifies Its 


Appointment many 

as to the practi- 
cal value of such a body. By 
some its creation was regarded as 
only another way of paying politi- 


cal’ debts, and wasting Uncle 
Sam’s money. It was feared that 
it might meddle in business affairs 
in an injurious way, and also it 
was not seen exactly what activ- 
ities it could pursue which were 
not already better taken care of 
by the- United States Supreme 
Court, and the lesser courts. 
This is as good a time as any, 
when Chairman Hurley is retir- 
ing to attend to his private busi- 
ness, to pay a deserved tribute to 
the general sanity of the work of 
the Commission. They have carved 


out for themselves a line of activ- © 


ities which the critics did not an- 
ticipate at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Commission, and, let 
it be said plainly, they have agree- 
ably surprised some veterans of 
the business world by the actual 
practical help they have contrib- 
uted to the solution of some of 
the knottiest problems. 

In one very important industry 


recently investigated the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations have not 
only been seriously considered, 
but have already been acted upon. 
The first recommendation was 
that the number of brands put out 
by different manufacturers should 
be materially reduced. Another 
suggestion was that a different 
system of cost-accounting should 
be introduced. Committees with- 
in the industry were appointed 
and have been considering these 
matters. Already a new cost ac- 
counting system has been fur- 
nished the members and is being 
quite generally adopted. Also the 
Commission’s comments upon un- 
necessary multiplication of brands 
has set some big companies think- 
ing and will probably result in im- 
portant economies. 

We hardly suppose the Commis- 
sion will go so far as to tell a 
manufacturer just how many 
brands it will be wise for him to 
carry, but at the same time a gen- 
eral opinion on such a matter giv- 
en in a friendly and unprejudiced 
manner, and after a thorough in- 
vestigation, is not such a bad 
thing. We can ‘conceive of a big 
industrial concern paying a sub- 
stantial sum to an “efficiency ex- 
pert” for a service very much less 
valuable than that which Uncle 
Sam, through the Commission, 
has rendered gratuitously. 

Another instance of a totally 
different character may be cited, 
in which a local manager of one 
of the largest concerns in the 
country had contrived to put a 
small competitor out of business. 
The latter complained to the 
Trade Commission, and the mat- 
ter came for the first time to the 
knowledge of the company’s offi- 
cers. Through the medium of the 
commission, the competitor was 
reinstated in business and was 
paid a substantial sum for the 
damage he had suffered. 

So long as the Federal Trade 
Commission continues to be made 
up of gentlemen who regard their 
mission as a constructive, rather 
than a destructive one, we believe 
this body will receive in increas- 
ing measure the appreciation and 
co-operation of the best elements 
in the industrial world. 
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HOME LIFE 
announces the appointment of 
Mr. JOHN E FORD 


to the office of 


Western Advertising Manager 


HOME LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 


February 1, 1917 
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The Metropolitan’s 
Spring Motor Dealers 
Supplement 


HE Annual Motor Dealers Supplements of the 

Metropolitan are so enthusiastically received by 

dealers everywhere that we have decided to issue three 
Motor Dealers Supplements each year in the future. 


The next will be the Spring number. It will be es- 
pecially valuable to advertisers of accessories and of 
motor trucks. It will be issued in connection with 
our May issue, reaching 23,000 dealers on the same day 
the May Metropolitan reaches its readers. 


Forms for the May issue of the Metropolitan and 
the Spring Supplement will close on March 17th. 


Metropoli 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
0. H. CARRINGTON, Manager of Advertising 
432 FourtH Avenvun, New York 
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FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
FEBRUARY 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

' §Standard Size 
Agate 
Lines 
26,264 
23,801 
16,482 
14,798 
12,739 
12,258 
11,424 
7,728 
7,504 
6,831 
6,213 


Pages 
Review of Reviews.... 117 
World’s Work 
Harper’s Magazine.... 
Scribner’s 
Atlantic Monthly 
Century 
Everybody’s 
Wide World 
Red Book 
St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 
Motion Picture 

26 (cols) 5,894 
Photoplay 25 5,726 
Popular (2 Jan. issues) 20 4,872 
Blue Book 3,562 
Ainslee’s 3,539 
Snappy Stories (2 Feb. 
issues) ‘ 

Smart Set 
Bookman 


3,304 
2,128 
1,879 


Flat Size 
Agate 


Lines 
27,964 
27,128 
23,595 
21,406 
17,303 
17,070 
10,916 
8,606 
6,815 
5,511 


Columns 
Cosmopolitan 
Metropolitan 
American 
McClure’s 
Sunset 
Hearst’s 
American Boy 
Current Opinion 
Boys’ Life 
Boys’ Magazine 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Lines 
83,491 
46,921 
39,526 
28,059 


Columns 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Harper’s Bazar 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 197 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s Home 

panion 

Good Housekeeping .... 
Delineator 


Com- 

27,193 
26,043 
19,483 
16,795 





the 
March 
Metropolitan 


now on sale 
shows 


a gain of 
$6,095.00 


in advertising 
revenue over the 
corresponding 
month last year 
—a 22% gain. 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


0. H. CARRINGTON, Mer. or Apv’a 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Woman’s Magazine 16,585 
People’s Home Journal.. 15,200 
Modern Priscilla 14,331 
McCall’s 13,050 
To-day’s Housewife 12,672 
People’s Pop’lar Monthly 64 12,203 
Ladies’ World 5 11,638 
Needlecraft 10,877 
Mother’s Magazine 9,462 
Home Life 8,984 
Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine y 42 7,425 


VOLUME OF. ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising.) Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vanity Fair 46,206 
Popular Mechanics(pages) 203 45,500 
Country Life in America 223 37,497 
System (pages) 35,616 
House and Garden 27,317 
Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages).......... re 24,802 
17,290 
Physical Culture (pages) 14,768 
Theatre 13,776 
House Beautiful 13,037 
Illustrated World (pages) 10,879 
Field and Stream 9,937 
Association Men (pages) 9,856 
Countryside Magazine... 9,550 
Arts and Decoration.... 9,310 
Nat’l Sportsman (pages) 8,316 
7,547 
International Studio : 7,206 
Forest and Stream 6,505 
Outer’s Book 5,796 
Outing (pages) 5,494 
Outdoor Life (pages).... 4,928 
The Art World 32 4,480 
Recreation 3,244 
Extension Magazine .... 2,832 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive ef publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

Everywoman’s World.... 96 19,220 
Canadian Courier (4 

January issues) 15,264 

MacLean’s 13,125 

Canadian Home Journal 62 12,400 
Canadian Magazine 

10,080 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
JANUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
January 1-7 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 256 43,520 
Collier’s 42,162 

20,411 
Town and Country 19,411 
Leslie’s 11,511 
Literary Digest 10,647 
Outlook 8,897 
Independent 5,768 
Illustrated Sunday Maga-. 

5,178 

4,574 
Youth’s Companion 4,256 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

3,802 

3,658 

3,575 
The Nation 3,413 
Churchman 2,098 
All-Story (pages) 1,863 
Every Week 904 


January 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. . 28,602 
Town and Country 18,575 
Literary Digest 14,444 
Collier’s , 13,202 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Outlook 


Life 

Every Week 

All-Story (pages) 
Youth’s Companion ..... 
Scientific American 
Associated Sunday Maga- 


Churchman 
The Nation 


January 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 


Independent 
Christian Herald 


Illustrated Sunday Maga- 
zine 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





BeGinninc Fepruary 15TH, 1917 


GEORGE F. COSTELLO 


FormMEerLy WESTERN MANAGER OF 


Dovustepay, Pace & Company 


BECOMES 


ApverTisinc Direcror 


THE FIED Mistrated 


THe Art Wor.Lp 


Tue AcricuLtruraL DicEst 





THE FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


Dec. 1913, 800 Lines" 
GROWTH | pec: 1916, 26,000 Lines 


The foremost periodical for countity estate 
owners and managers, and farmers beyond 
the ordinary small farm stage. The Pure- 
Bred Livestock Monthly. 


E. M. Murray, New York 
F. 8. Kevity - - CHicaco 


THE 
ART WORLD 


Combining “‘THE CRAFTSMAN” 


A sincere, big, beautiful magazine—ed- 
ited, without fear or favor, under the 
auspices of The Art Society of America. 
The Architectural and Decorative Service 
is efficient and complete. 


JaMEs A. Francis, New York 








THE 
AGRICULTURAL 


DIGEST 


It is ir no wise a competitor or antagonist 
of any other farm and estate paper, but, 
instead, reviews. them all for The National 
Agricultural Society. (Farm-paper adver- 
tising rates.) 

All its name implies and more 

E. C. McBripg, New York 

F. 8. KeLLty - - CuHicaco 





AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 


Over 15,000 members of American For- 
estry Association pay $3, or $2 more than 
dues, to get their magazine; 80% repre- 
sents individual wealth and ownership of 
land in high class towns. and country, and 
the various city, county, state and national 
park systems. 


W. B. Lirrety, New York 








WALTER A. JOHNSON, 2 WEST 45ru STREET, NEW YORK 








PRINTERS’ INK 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Judge ‘ 26 83,690 

Youth’s Companion .... 3,070 

Every Week 2,616 

The Nation 2,600 

All-Story (pages) 2,585 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

2,230 

Churchman 1,962 


January 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post.. 32,074 
Literary Digest 14,054 
Collier’s 13,797 
Outlook 10,307 
Leslie’s 7,337 

5,446 
Independent 4,494 
Scientific American 3,700 
Youth’s Companion 3,092 
Christian Herald 2,815 
The Nation 2,503 
Every Week 2,475 
Judge 2,470 
All-Story (pages) 2,190 
Churchman 1,854 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

1,440 


January 29-31 
Outlook 4,604 
Independent 3,926 
Christian Herald 3,428 
Every Week 2,233 


Totals for January 


Saturday Evening Post 

Collier’s 

Literary Digest 

+Town & Country 

*Outlook 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 

*Independent 

Life 

*Christian Herald 

Youth’s Companion 

*Every Week 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Magazines 9,966 
The Nation 9,691 
All-Story 9,557 
fIllustrated Sunday Magazine 9,230 
Churchman 


+2 issues per month. 
* 5 issues per month. 
$3 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
83,491 
. Harper’s Bazar 9° 46,921 
. Vanity Fair: ...4..: See! talkie 46,206 

. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 45,500 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. 197 39,526 

. Country Life in Amer- 
ica 37,497 
35,616 
28,059 
27,964 
27,317 


. System (pages) 
. Pictorial Review 
. Cosmopolitan 
. House & Garden 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 
12. Metropolitan 
13. Review of 
(pages) 
. Good Housekeeping.... 
. Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages) 24,802 
. World’s Work (pages) 106 23,801 
. American 23,595 
. McClure’s 21,406 
. Delineator 19,483 
. Everywoman’s World.. 19,220 
17,303 
17,290 
. Hearst’s 17,070 
. Designer 16,795 
. "Woman’s Magazine.... 16,585 


27,193 
27,128 


26,264 
26,043 


Montgomery Ward Advertises 
New Implement Line 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago mail-order house, are using page 
space in farm papers in a campaign ex- 
ploiting their Racine-Satterly line of 
farm implements which they acquired 
several months ago through the pur- 
chase of the Racine-Satterly factories at 
Springfield, Ill. feature of the cam- 
paign is the reproduction of newspaper 
clippings forecasting increased prices by 
implement manufacturers distributing 
through dealers. The newspaper clip- 
pings used were published last fall when 
manufacturers were renewing their raw 
material contracts at advanced prices. 


Convention of Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association 

The eighth annual convention of the 

Outdoor Advertising Association, com- 

prising the painted display plants of ap- 

proximately 100 cities in the United 

States and Canada wil be held at Jack- 


‘ sonville, Fla., February 27 to March 3. 
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A 
Publisher’s 
Dream — 


NCE upon a time there was 

an advertiser who got his 
copy in ahead of closing dates; 
he gave the publisher time for 
careful composition; making of 
cuts was never left until the “last 
gun,” with the printer holding the 
presses and running up the publish- 
er’s bill. The advertiser always 
had plenty of time to make cor- 
rections and get exactly what he 
wanted in set-ups. ‘There were no 
disputes about typographical errors 
and inadvertent insertions. When 
he O.K.’da final proof it was fiza/. 
And the advertiser was always 
pleased with the attention and 
service the publisher gave him. 


MORAL: No publisher can give an adver- 
tiser proper service unless copy is received 
early! 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Forms close Friday for follow- 
ing Thursday’s issue. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1917 1916 1915 
Cosmopolitan *27,964 e 18,536 
World’s Work 21,000 
Review of Reviews........... 17,668 
Metropolitan 17,680 
McClure’s 4 / 12,776 
Sunset f 13,728 
Harper’s i 17,108 
American 
Hearst’s 
Scribner’s 
Everybody’s 
Century 
Current Opinion 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy... 
Munsey’s 
Red Book 
Boys’ Magazine 
Tee SINS bo aces Gravsse 04% gree 6,831 
Ainslee’s 3,539 3,920 3,976 6,944 18, 379 


_ 301,352 287,115 228,936 277,667 1,095,070 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 72,952 66,338 63,679 286,460 
Ladies’ Home Journal ¥ 27,549 22,817 112,484 
Harper’s Bazar 28,756 23,414 110,767 
Woman’s Home Companion.... ; 23,650 17,502 86,369 
Pictorial Review 23,300 13,000 80,359 
Good Housekeeping 16,780 < x 76,487 
Delineator J 18,279 65,961 
People’s Home Journal 15,207 56,560 
Designer & 15,680 J 56,336 
Woman’s Magazine 15,553 56,255 
Modern Priscilla ‘ 13,356 J \ 53,796 
Ladies’ W 15,000 52,038 
McCall’s Magazine 13,400 51,446 
Mother’s Magazine 9,462 12,965 12, 283 14,914 49,624 


367,777 322,427 252,043 262,695 1,204,942 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


Popular Mechanics 45,500 32,900 25,844 27,412 131,656 
Vanity Fair 6 41,989 17,537 21,488 127,220 
Country Life in America...... 30,240 23,688 29,658 121,083 
System 29,834 26,105 29,120 120,675 
Popular Science Monthly 16,330 16,284 15,074 72,490 
House and G r 18,541 11,081 12,042 68,981 
Garden Magazine ; 14,280 13,860 16,696 62,126 
Countryside Magazine 13,651 12,288 13,260 48,749 
House Beautiful 3,03 13,635 8,625 12,778 48,075 
Theatre 3, 14,832 , 7,924 9,702 46,234 
Physical Culture t 10,207 9,632 10,490 45,097 
{Illustrated World 5,712 7,054 36,481 
Field and Stream 7,952 8,694 36,005 
Outing 7,560 9,548 29,599 
International Studio 7,760 7,778 28,566 

6,404 6,524 7,512 27,987 


326,422 277,920 208,376 238,306 1,051,024 
WEEKLIES (Five January Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post........ *138,106 100,618 69,116 382,167 
Collier’s ... *81,457 
Literary Digest........<5....%. 
Town and Country 
Scientific American 











24,580 
"18,702 *15,372 *15456 68,684 


466,461 389,572 285,544 331,024 1,472,601 
1,462,012 1,277,034 974,899 1,109,692 4,823,637 
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SUCCESS! | 


Success and The American 
Magazine are inseparable. 


The American Magazine’s spirit of 
optimism and inspiration is essen- 
tially American. 


Circulation growth and advertising 
increases" have come because 
readers and advertisers have discov- 
ered that The American Magazine 
steadfastly stands for vital things. 


American Magazine subscribers ap- 
preciate worth. They mean business. 


he * 
American 
MAGAZINE 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


*February issue shows increase of 7,006 lines. 
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Salesman and Executive 
with proven record 


Young—34—college trained— 
versatile—energetic—enthusi- 
astic—capable. 


Fifteen: years in business— 
all departments, especially 
sales—advertising — purchas- 
ing. 

I want a broad field and com- 
pensation in keeping—on 
proof of ability. 


“E,. W.,” Box 229 care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

















Many of Amer- 
ica'sprominent 
advertisers, 








Booklets 
advertising 


agencies and commercial houses 

requiring high-class printing use 

CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
Eighth Avenue, 33rd to 34th Streets 


[ AND 











Telephone 
Catalogs 
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pRincens® "INK 
Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 
J.T. BUNTIN 


INC. 


209-219 W 38rn STREET 
L NEW YORK 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 
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Agency Wants Full Payment 
from Democratic Committee 


The Hanff-Metzger agency, of New 
York, has thus far been unable to se- 
cure payment by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee of $158,000 due it for 
political advertising placed in the news- 
papers during the recent Presidential 
campaign. Because of charges made by 
the committee that its bills are in excess 
of the value of the service rendered, 
and implications that the agency is deal- 
ing unfairly with the committee, Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., has referred the matter 
to the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association for decision. 

In order to comprehend the situation 
it is necessary to understand the char- 
acter of the service demanded by the 
committee. When the agency was called 
upon at the very end of the Presidential 
campaign to place a number of large 
advertisements in the leading newspapers 
of the country the committee gave it in- 
structions to use preferred positions. 
When it was pointed out to Chairman 
Vance McCormick that the newspapers 
would charge extra for position, in addi- 
tion to the political rate, which, in most 
instances, was double the commercial 
rate, the agency was told to go ahead 
on that basis. 

During the last five days of the cam- 
paign nearly $150,000 worth of adver- 
tising was written and placed by the 
agency. When the character of the text 
is considered, and the fact that, owing 
to the shortness of time.and the urgency 
of quick action, nearly all of the matter 
had to be sent by telegraph to the sev- 
eral hundred newspapers in which the 
advertisements were to appear, it will 
be seen that the agency had a monu- 
mental task on its hands. The office 
staff worked all day and night up to 
four o’clock in the morning, each day, 
to get the,matter out. It was impos- 
sible for some of the members to go 
to their homes at such a late hour and 
they were quartered at the Hotel Se- 
ville, near by. 

The success of the campaign was 
freely admitted by the committee. 
After it was known that Mr. Wilson 
had been elected a number of letters 
and telegrams were received at Demo- 
cratic headquarters and at the White 
House complimenting the directors of 
the campaign upon the advertising that 
had been done, and asserting that it 
had been gy pe in turning the 
tide against Mr. Hughes. 

The total amount Of the bills for the 
advertising filed with the committee was 
about $238.000. Of this amount Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., has been paid $80,000 
on account, leaving a balance of $158,- 
000 still due. The committee has met 
all requests for a final settlement with 
a charge that the bills rendered by the 
agency for newspaper space are ex- 
cessive. Various compromise offers have 
been made either through counsel or 
directly by the finance committee, of 
which H. L. Morgenthau is chairman. 
One was that the account would be 
paid if $75,000 was deducted and the 
commissions received by the agency 
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from the newspapers were divided with 
the committee. 

Hanff-Metzger has refused to deduct 
a single dollar from its bills on the 
round that the charges are reasonable 
or the service rendered. The agency 
insists that it be paid their face value, 


less any deductions for clerical or other . 


errors that may have been made in han- 
dling so many different newspaper ac- 
counts, plus interest at 6 per cent from 
December 10th, when payment was due. 

The agency’s attitude toward the 
newspapers is this: It has paid some 
of the bills of the smaller newspapers 
already. If the others insist upon pay- 
ment before the agency can collect from 
the Democratic National Committee, 
and the A. ‘N. P. A. decides that such 
a course is reasonable, the agency will 
settle the accounts. 

The New York Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association has, by formal action, 
agreed not to press the agency for the 
payment of the advertising bills of its 
members at this time, but to await the 
outcome of its efforts to secure a settle- 
ment of its account by the committee. 


Wall Board Manufacturer 
Adopts Toy Model Idea 


“Beaverbeasts,” made by the Beaver 
Company, of Buffalo, manufacturer of 
Beaver wall board, are a recent inno- 
vation in the toy model line. Various 
beasts representing a menagerie are 
made of Beaver board and are being ex- 
ploited by the company to popularize 
its product beyond its technical limita- 
tions. A campaign in business papers 
is being used to obtain dealer distribu- 
tion. 


In-Charge of Publicity of Kelly 
‘& Jones Company 


Charles W. Conrad has been Ce age § 
ed publicity manager of the Kelly & 
Jones Co., manufacturer of iron pipe 
fittings, brass and iron valves, etc., lo- 
cated at Greensburg, Pa. He has had 
charge of the publicity department of 
the company’s jobbing houses, located 
in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and San 
Francisco. 


Advertisers Appoint Agency 


The Redden Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has placed the Nichols-Finn 


Advertising ompany, Chicago, in 
charge of its advertising. This agency 
has also secured the accounts of the 
Riley-Schubert-Grossman Company, 
Chicago mail-order house, and the M. 
‘ : EK Corset ‘Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 


Canadian Publication Raises 
Subscription Rate 


p Everywoman’s World, Toronto, has 
increased its subscription rate from $1 
to $1.50 a ‘year. 





A Writer—and 


three useful th mgs 


I amcoming to New York, Ihope 
to filla place there as agency copy 
writer or as advertising manager. 
am leaving a position on the copy 
staff of a national agency solely be- 
cause I wish'to live and work in the 
east. I offer these three useful things: 


Pigg = Perspective gained through 
close touch with national selling. 


An advertising diction of hu- 
man, tahaved English. 


ples copy and service experi- 
ence of five years ina bigagency. 


_ The value of this training is genu- 
ine. Age thirty with my best work 


ead, 
I shall reach the city about Feb; 
ary 10th. Address Anita 


W. L., Box 226 
PRINTERS’ INK 

















Can You Sell 
Good Printing ? 


If you can sell printing on 
a square basis at a fair 
profit and your personal 
habits are correct, there is 
a good opportunity to 
grow with a progressive 
concern on a_ business 
basis. No dreamers will be 
considered, only those who 
are now producing. 

Send in your first letter all 
particulars, which will be 
considered in strict confi- 
dence. Excellent chance 
for a man who can sell big 
accounts. Address, G. D., 
Box 230, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 











The ‘Little 


Schoolmaster’ S, 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is no very 

firm believer in cleverness as 
an advertising appeal, and the ad- 
vertising “stunt” is much more like- 
ly to get his goat than his money. 
Perhaps it is because in his youth- 
ful experience as an 


Railway men are pretty hard to 
reach, and they have a good many 
things to worry about besides steel 
gates for the right-of-way, so there 
was some good reason for adopting 
a clever method of approach. The 

“movie film’ was in 





advertising man _ he 
made several attempts 
to be clever on his own 
account, and saw them 
fall dismally flat. But 
be that as it may, he 
is of the opinion that 


COWARDLY 
JONES 
Being a Tale that 
‘any Railroad man 
will appreciate 
(Not Censored) 


reality a long strip of 
paper, wound upon a 
spool, and unfolding: a 
little illustrated story 
in verse. “Farmer Jones 
owned an old, old cow. 
Couldn’t dispose of the 





excessive cleverness in 
advertising copy usual- 
ly indicates one of two 
things; either a lack 
of knowledge about the 
product, or a lack of 
faith in it. A man who 








Farmer Jones owned 
an old,old 


beast nohow. She had 
lost all her teeth; had 
a poor digestion; what 
to do with her was the 
question. An idea 
struck him—'twas sim- 





knows a subject from 
the ground up—really 
knows it, you under- 
stand—can almost al- 
ways write about it in 
an interesting way 


ply great. He went to 
the pasture and looked 
at the gate, knowing 
that as soon as he 
turned his back the 
ornery brute would get 
out on the track. Once 





without resorting to 
any tricks. And the 
copy-writer who is ab- 
solutely sincere in his 


on the track the way 


agestion tf was plain; he could 


trust good fortune to 
send a‘train. Said he, 





belief that his product THE BEGINNING OF THE ‘They'll hit her, and 


is all he represents it 
to be will get his 
sincerity into the advertisement 
without standing on his head to 
do it. The ultra-clever advertise- 
ment is a good deal like the stage 
magician who makes a great show 
of rolling up his sleeves to 
prove that he has nothing 
whatever to conceal. The 
audience may be vastly 
entertained, but they don’t 
believe him just the same. 
* * 


But once in a while the 
Schoolmaster runs across 
a bit of cleverness which 
really seems to get across. 
Such, for example, .is the 
“movie film” which was 
sent by the Iowa Gate 
Company, of Cedar Falls, 
Ta., to railway executives. 


“MOVIE FILM” 


then it follers I can 
stick the railroad $70. 
For meat is high and I'll swear, 
b’gad, she was the best cow I ever 
had. So I'll leave the gate and 
trust the Lord, get the money and 
buy a Ford.’” 


DEAR BILL:— WAAT PART OF A 
TREE 1S LIKE A 00G'S TAIL? THE 
INSIDE — ITS FARTHEST FROM THE 
BARK. (©) SAY LAST NIGHT, HECK 
AND | TOQK SARAH'S NEW ELECTRICK 
STOVE SHE GOT AT HALLES AND 
MADE FUDGE ON IT 


USE OF NEWSPAPER SPACE, TO ATTRACT CHILD 


READER 
124 
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Then followed a real advertis- 
ing message. “Passed by the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship,” the 
copy reads, “Believing that it is 
better to be safe than sorry, the 
following _ well- known railroad 
companies have censored and 
placed their O. K. on the Style 
H Gate for right-of-way fence, 


and No. 10 Stock Yard Gates 
manufactured by Iowa Gate Com- 
pany.” There is a list of forty 
railroads, then a brief illustrated 
description of the product, and 
finally a blue coupon for the ex- 
ecutive to fill out for further in- 
formation, with a two-cent stamp 
tipped on one corner. 








Helping the Heart 


Sometimes the heart needs a 


physiologically. 


little 
This Dr. Kellogg explains in an article in the February 


help—not, sentimentally, but 


issue of Goop HEALTH. You may have this postpaid, for the asking, if 


you are a “man who decides” 
priations. 
and send it to— 


about the investment of advertising appro- 
Just write your name and address on your business stationery 


Mase’ GOOD HEALTH Bate creck Mich 





2 


duct. 


New York. 


= 


= 


Sales Promotion 


Man Wanted 


Manufacturer of nationally advertised product 
has opening for man experienced in Sales 
Promotion work. Successful applicant must 
be a man who has worked the retail trade, 
arranging window and _ sstore: displays and 
securing the co-operation of the retailer in 
merchandising an extensively advertised pro- 
State age, experience, etc., addressing 
“Promotion,” Box 227, care of Printers’ Ink, 


RTT TILIA LLL LALLA ALLL LU LLU LLL LULL LLL LL LLL LULL LL LLL LL LL 


= 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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EGBERT G. JACOBSON 


11 East 43RD St., New York City 


Designer of Type Layouts 
Monographs, Catalogues and Books 


Fine editions designed and privately printed 


MERICAN 


IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quanti jus w-4 advertisers 
eri ~4 Mote nist al 











MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirctlations 
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THE STERLING “ENGRAVING ro] 
NEW YORK CITY 
», Artists - Engravers 
200 WILLIAM S) ST. 10m AVE xe aul 36 tH ST. 


2900 6: 3900 GREELEY 














Increase Your 


WANT Advertising 


Over a year ago the Red Bank, N. J., 
Register paid an advertising agency of 
New York City $500.00 to write a series 
of 52 copyrighted advertisements to be 
printed in the Register to develop its 
local Want Advertising. The Register 
is a country weekly. The advertise- 
ments greatly increased the Want Ad- 
vertising, which now runs from $40 to 
$60 per week. The total Want Adver- 
tising in 1916 was $2,738.75. A few 
proofs of the advertisements were 
gear from week to week. They can 
adapted to any newspaper in any lo- 
cality and will be sold at $20 per set— 
less than 40 cents per advertisement. 


THE REGISTER, Red Bank, N, J. 





“You may be_ interested to 
know,” writes L. C. Allman, for 
the company, “that out of 2,000 
films mailed to railway purchas- 
ing agents, roadmasters and claim 
agents, we have received 10 per 
cent returns. We consider this a 
very good showing because we 
know from bitter experience it is 
difficult to reach the average rail- 
way official with ordinary printed 
matter.” 


* * * 


Another clever little stunt which 
the Schoolmaster likes was pulled 
off by the Halle Bros. Company, a 
Cleveland department store, in the 
local newspapers just before 
Christmas. Again, it had a real 
purpose aside from the desire 
to do something out of the ordi- 
nary. Susan J. Patrick, the store’s 
advertising director, says that it 
was intended to arouse interest 
among child readers of the funny 
page. The style of the copy 
(which was: copyrighted, by the 
way) is clearly indicated in the 
reproduction on page 116, and 
there was a different “slate” pre- 
sented each evening, beginning 
early in November. The School- 
master sees no objection to clever- 
ness per se, but it needs to have a 
reason for existence. A good deal 
of advertising cleverness is mere 
precocity, and nobody is inclined 
to take that very seriously. 


* * * 


Here’s a brand new excuse for 
not advertising—at any rate it is 
new to the present writer. The 
changes having been rung so long 
on “what others spend for ex- 
pensive advertising we add to the 
quality of our goods” that it has 
become sadly out of tune, the 
manufacturers of Converse Tires 
produce a new one. Here it is: 

“When a manufacturer places 
his case directly before the user 
through national advertising, he 
ceases to consider the dealer as 
an active sales-asset. With a de- 
mand already established, the deal- 
er becomes only a service con- 
venience, easily replaceable by a 
factory branch.” 
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It is very subtle, and you may 
not get it the first time you read 
it. But try again. You see the 
company is promising to protect 
its dealers by letting them do all 
the work. Listen: 


“Salesmanship is a high art and 
when properly linked to service, 
the combination commands a prof- 
itable ‘Place in the Sun.” The 
dealer who can create business, 
who can do more than supply a 
parrot-like demand for featured 
tires is ‘Pulling Freight.’ Which 
shall it be for you—a hand on 
the throttle or a seat in the ca- 
boose? Pull or be pulled, it’s up 
to you.” 

Which reminds the Schoolmas- 
ter of a story—a very old, old 
story, which you all have heard 
before—about a pan of roasting 
chestnuts. 


* * * 


The monkey, you will remem- 
ber, wanted the chestnuts, but 
didn’t care about burning his own 
fingers. So he told the cat what 
a long reach she had, what a 
firm grasp in her velvety paws, 
what high art in her swift move- 
ments. He knew, he said, that 
she wasn’t the kind of cat who 
would be content to lie peace- 
fully in the warmth of the fire; 
not a bit of it. She had a loftier 
mission in life than that, and 
would she kindly begin to pull 
freight. It is a matter of record 
that the cat fell for it, but wheth- 
er tire dealers will do the same 
may be regarded as doubtful. 








MOG 


Are You Looking 
for This Sort? 


Seems reasonable that a_ successful 
salesman, “copy-writer” and experienced 
all-round advertising man will prove 
valuable to any sales organization. 


Believe I can prove sound advertising 

sense is the best kind of salesmanship. 

Am looking for a connection of this 

kind with a future. Let salary rest on 

proved efficiency. Any xeferences you 

ne require. Address “Sell It,” ‘‘M. 
* Box 232, care Printers’ INK. 
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Could you use Halftones pre- 
pared to print well on un- 
coated stoc 
Yes? Send for our “Ruffstok” circular 
Established 1589 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS AND 
PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS , 
Rit Old Independence at 


PHILADELPHI 


FREE 


Successful Ad- 
vertising Ideas 
booklet for the 
asking. Popular- 
ize your Trade 
Mark. 25,000 
Papier Mache 
Rats used by 
one company. 


THE OLD KING COLE PAPIER MACHE CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 

















Magazine Publishers!! 
DO YOU KNOW 


that the Munsey Publications 


SAVE OVER $100 A YEAR 


a 2 their N. Y. City Advertising Agency 
Copies iy “Cocapenitive Services” ? 


That they receive Better Service ? 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


“TI have found the Schworm-Mandel Co-oper- 
ative Services very satisfactory, and contem- 
plate using them indefinitely.’ 

F. L. TITSWORTH, Circulation Mgr. 
Get your copy of “THE FACTS 

ABOUT CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES” 

oe 
6 wee 
De hecd as Ave. Tel. 7205-7200 MaaSq 


GUMMED LABELS 


FOR Your Freel oh 
X VI i 
lad Cc. Ye Ok Shi fu 1) 
delivery of your mail and express ship- 
wae 





Send for full particulars and catalogue 
SOGOURT LARS CARRE co. 


53 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 





Art service in New York has opening 
for solicitor. Opportunity for right 
man. Box 699, care Printers’ INK. 


NEW AGENCY WANTS HIGH- 
GRADE ACCOUNTANT AS TREAS- 
URER OR ASSISTANT. Opportunity 
for investment if desired. Box 696, 
care Printers’ Inx. 


A GROWING age = ne 
WISHES TO ADD DE- 
PARTMENT. A ue ae who 
is ambitious should write to Box 713, 
care Printers’ INK. 











High-grade substantial but small agency 
wants service director. If worthy may 
obtain membership in firm and well pro- 
tected financial interest if desired. Box 
697, care Printers’ InK. 


Wanted at Once 
A-1 Salesman that Can Sell Signs. Big 
Commissions. Exclusive Territory. Year 
around proposition. Write now to 
Crystal Adv. Co., Zanesville, O. 


WANTED—A young advertising solici- 
tor for combination of publications in 
New York City. Experience and refer- 
ences necessary. State qualifications 
and education fully. The Novelty News, 
9 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


A YOUNG MAN IN CHICAGO who 
knows Western Publications and Agents, 
and national advertising, can make 
big returns from representing the lead- 
ing monthly of its class. Tell your 
record. Confidential. Box 711, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising man and salesman with 
experience wanted by a printer in Man- 
hattan. One who can solicit orders by 
calling on prospects, one who can write 
and compile copy for -machinery or 
hardware manufacturers. Good oppor- 
tunity for a business getter. Address 
Box 693, care Printers’ Ink. 





Publicity Manager wanted for one of 
the largest retail shoe stores in the 
United States. One who is capable of 
taking full charge of the Publicity and 
Advertising Departments. Must have 
had general retail advertising experi- 
ence, and be fully competent to run 
this department. Must be one of 
more than ordinary ability. Position 
cepen to man or woman. Box 705, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





One of our clients requires the services 
of a bright young man to handle their 
agents’ correspondence; unusual oppor- 
tunity is offered. Men acquainted with 
mail order rere A who can handle 
their own typewriting will be given 
preference. Communicate by mail only, 
stating age, experience and salary de- 
sired to Marx & Angus, Inc., 9 E. 40th 
» New York City. 





An Advertising Man of ability and ex- 
perience, who can make himself valu- 
able on direct advertising work and 
who is familiar with printing office de- 
tail; one who can do writing, planning 
and sales promotion work in a first 
class printing business in this city. Ad- 
dress Box 698, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU AN EDITOR? 

The chief desk in a medium of particu- 
lar value to manufacturers and adver- 
tisers is waiting the right sort of 
ambition ti build this medium bigger. 
Details of your experience and all cor- 
respondence in strict confidence. Box 
712, care Printers’ INK. 








Circulation Man 


One who can originate successful mail 
campaigns for electrical trade publica- 
tions and who can dictate business- 
producing letters. 

Preference will be given to one who 
has had experience in the electrical 
trade and who can talk to the dealer 
and contractor in his own language. 

A good salary to start and an excellent 
opportunity for advancement with the 
best known publishers of technical and 
trade papers. 

Address Box 695, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED by a New England 
Agency : Copy and plan man 
on automobiles and accessories 
with demonstrated ability to 
solicit and handle accounts. 


Box 704, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—A Real 
Advertising Man 


A large Central New York manutac- 
turing company whose advertising is 
becoming more important each year, 
desires a man of force and ideas to take 
charge of their Advertising Department. 
He must feel that he is not too big for 
details, but must not permit himself to 
be buried by them. He must be capable 
of editing a live house organ, getting 
material partially by his own efforts. 
He must be a good copywriter, an or- 
garfizer and systematizer, capable of 
handling trade-paper and all other ad- 
vertising. Experience in window dis- 
play work, sales promotion lecturing an 
asset but not absolutely essential. 
Show by your letter that you are big 
enough for the job. Send samples of 
your work and give full information re- 
garding your experience, salary wanted, 
etc. Samples will be returned if so 
desired. Address 

Box 706, care Printers’ INK 
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ART LAYOUT and 
COPY - WRITER, 
MAN or WOMAN 


A live magazine of interior decoration 
requires a person of experience in maga- 
zine work, typography and the decora- 
tive styles, who can draw and who com- 
bines with typographical and illustrative 
power, the ability to write forceful ad- 
vertising for readers who know. interior 
decoration. Salary two thousand dol- 
lars a year. Demonstrate your fitness 
by submitting samples of your work and 
an account of your career to date, to 
Printers’ Ink, Box 680. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. C 
INK -**OLD” Schworm-Mandel; 45th Ae Ay., ONY. 


N. sac We Pay BIG MONEY for Old 
- Agencies Magazines. Schworm - Mandel, N.Y. 














N. yy Cheapest Way to Canvas Adv. 
1: Printers {se HWORM. MANDEL SE SERVICE 


MAGAZINE Save Big Money. Use Schworm-Mandel 
PUBLISHERS Service to Deliver Agency Copies 


RES$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 











Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 








Advertising Company Will Sell Its 
First-class Job Printing Plant to One or 
Two Practical Printers Having Some 
Trade and at Least $2,000 to Run Busi- 


ness With. Easy Terms. Box 710, care 


PriInTERS’ INK. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


CAN YOU SELL TOY BALLOONS 
to “live” merchants as “trade mag- 
nets?” We make millions of them, and 
have a worth-while proposition for ad- 
vertiaag salesmen who wear a “think- 
n i- cap.” AMERICAN BALLOON 
CO., 38 East 23rd St., New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position Wanted—Salesman or manager; 
write for convincing detail. Box 694, P.I. 


Young woman sec’y-stenographer. Gen’l 
knowledge of advertising. Box 692, P. I. 


HAVE YOU A JOB FOR AN “ALL 
AROUND” ADVERTISING WOMAN 
who can plan and put-through a sales 
producing campaign? Box 701, care 
Printers’ Inx. 




















Copywriter of analytic mind. Mail- 
order and other experience. Reférences 
from men qualified to judge. Cornell 
graduate. Age, 34. Start at $30. Box 
708, care Printers’ InxK. 








Advertising Woman, now in New York, 
desires position in Philadelphia or vicin- 
ity. Thoroughly experienced in planning 
dealer’s helps, window display, as well 
as national advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Box 702, care Printers’ Inx. 





Young man, 25, wants openin 
agency. College and legal training. Sines 
been newspaper reporter, bosthioaner, 
salesman. Have taken Associated Adv. 
Club of World endorsed course. Salary 
no object. Box 709, care Printers’ Inx. 





Correspondent with Brains 
Four years’ solid experience with lead- 
ing house; college trained; reliable to 
the last ere receptive. Give me the 
4 and I x make good for us both. 
Ms Bird, 309 W. 25th St., New 

ork 


HAVE YOU A JOB IN YOUR SALES 
DEPARTMENT FOR AN _ EXECU- 
TIVE WHO HAS A REAL KNOWL- 
EDGE OF SELLING AND TRADE 
ADVERTISING—a knowledge gained 
by actual experience. Now in New 
York. Philadelphia or vicinity pre- 
ferred. Box 700, care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising writer, idea and layout man 
wants position; fourteen years’ New 
York advertising agency and technical 
magazine experience as service man, 
creating ideas, layouts, writing copy, 
campaign plans, investigating, for wide 
range of industries—many nationally 
known—direct mail, magazine.and news- 
paper work. Box 707, care P, I; 


PUBLISHER’S OPPORTUNITY 
In the western field there are two men 
long established and at present repre- 
senting two large nationa publications, 
who will be interested in hearing from 
a magazine publisher desiring western 
representation on a percentage basis. 
Their experience has covered a period 
of ten years in this particular territory 
They are well equipped to handle a big 
proposition in a big way. Will only 
consider those publications well estab 
lished and having a real worth to offer 
the manufacturer. Box 675, 8 


Do You Want a 
e 
Big Man? 

The writer (39 years of age) with a 
broad and liberal education (3 uni- 
versity degrees) and a wide editorial 
business and professional experience 
started in the advertising and pub- 
lishing business in New York City 14 
years ago. 

He can furnish the highest and most 
convincing references from 4 firms 
with which he has had agency, solicit- 
ing and managerial experience. Records 
with 4 magazine firms (9 periodicals) 
prove ability and energy. 

He seeks a big opportunity. 

Box 703, care Printers’ Ink. 
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No. 10 of a Series 


ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 
THE FINANCIAL EDITOR OF 


~ SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


has not only a remarkable faculty of mak- 
ing clear current events in economics and 
finance, but he is an extraordinary judge of 
the probable trend of events in future months. 
For instance, early last October he was asked 
to furnish for the prospectus of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE a forecast of the coming year. 
He then wrote: 
€¢ The coming year promises to bring forward 
new problems of even larger scope. - If Ger- 
many were to show signs of coming defeat, 
the financial movement of the day would 
throw peculiarly interesting light on the 
situation. It will be the first year of war 
with a world-wide harvest shortage. _ It will 
be a year of striking and perhaps surprising 
events in American finance. It may be a 
year in which financial markets will begin to 
' reflect in earnest the probable nature of the 
coming peace negotiations and the probable 
economic situation when the war is over. 99 


This sounds now. like an exact history of 
what has been happening since the great de- 
cline in prices following on the Peace note, 
and events to-day are.a true reflection of what 
Mr. Noyes wrote four months ago. Every 
individual engaged in the business of adver- 
tising will find it time well spent to read 
carefully the Noyes articles in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE every month. 
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By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


The Chicago Tribune’s Newest 
Circulation Builder—Now 
Offered to Other Newspapers 


Serial stories have done much to build 
the circulation of the ChicagoSunday Tribune 
above the 600,000 mark ond to make it such a responsive 
odvertieing medium. APTIVATING MARY CAR- 

TAIRS” is the newest Tabune serial. It is a modern 
y ice romance by Henry Sydnor Harrison. It is 
now being published for the first time serially in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune and is adding BIG circulation. 
We own the newspaper serial rights. 


Mat service of ‘‘Captivating Mary Car- 
stairs’ is now offered to newspaper publishers 


outside of Chicago Sunday Tribune territory who are 
seeking genuine readers—substantial circulation. 


Inquiries should be addressed to Syndicate 
Department, Chicago Tribune. 


Che Chiragn Critume 


“THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSEASER" 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Originality Plus 


es) 


O “do it differently” is an important part 

of the battle. To “present it differently” 
is another important part. Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. developed plans for selling women’s 
apparel in one department and Encyclopaedia 
Britannicas in another, that were positively 
startling in their unlikeness to anything that 
had ever been done. Finding a way to present 
those plans consistently and profitably was 
the work assigned to us. The combination 
has worked an epoch in mail-order selling. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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Passengers numbering half the world’s 
population were carried on the Inter- 
borough Subway and Elevated Lines of 
New York in 1916 


728,615,288 


cash-fare riders viewed the car cards and post- 
ers on that system, which operates through the 
heart and outskirts of the largest, most com- 
pact, and freest-spending market in America. 


The peculiar geography of New York compels the use 
of the Subway and Elevated systems by most of the people 
all the time and all of the people some of the time. It 
“Covers” the Metropolis like a gridiron and draws its pas- 
sengers from all boroughs, suburbs, and adjoining towns and 
cities. TWO MILLION cash-fare riders are carried daily— 
all active, spending, going-to-market buyers. 


The list of concerns using this system reads like a Blue 
Book of America’s Leading Advertisers. It is the greatest 
single advertising factor in New York, and every firm with 
Metropolitan ambitions must give it the fullest consideration. 


Car card rates advance March 3lst. The time to in- 
vestigate this medium is NOW. We are glad to match our 
time against yours and are ready to go anywhere for an 
opportunity of presenting this proposition in detail. 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square NEW YORK 





